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Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


Dean Bond will consider the bearing that col- 
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and her long, successful experience at Swarth- 
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leges, will make her lecture peculiarly interest- 
ing and valuable. 

At the conclusion of the lecture a reception 
will be held to afford an opportunity for meeting 
the lecturers, 
present. 
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Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 
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S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


no OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-open 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
608 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For BOARDING AND 


SCHOOL. Day PuPILs oF BOTH SEXES. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Students | 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for | 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, | 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Chi , DL; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denmver, Colorado. 


There are thousands of tions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


Address all applications to UNIon 
AGENCcigs, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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| H you would have your husband 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 
laundress Ivory Seap. 
A white soap, it washes white. 


. Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
Flavori ng Extracts. from artificial ra Sear denen 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex 


They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 


your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or weet. For Catalogues, ad 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 





NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (thore with one parent a member are 


included ) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Prineipal. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Giris, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New buiiding with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa, 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 


orem. 
ARTHUR H. MLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 





GEORGE B. ‘COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
a ig a practical, guarded education and fits 
or . 
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ANNA W. Sreaxwan, } Principals. 


Circulars on Application. 
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School for both sexes, founded by 


e THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1864 


American 
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THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
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English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Record Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 
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SEEING FLORIDA, $50.85. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIV. No. 51. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
LI. 


THe Zruth in the inward parts is of God; that ts the 
thing which all are to mind, and in which acceptance with 
God is witnessed. Out of the Truth in the inward parts 
there ts no acceptance with God, let men profess what they 
will er can. 

Isaac PENINGTON. 


From a letter to Widow Hemmings, 4th of Ninth month, 1673. 


ANSWERS. 


ALL thoughtful souls, with power of love imbued, 

Need some sweet, tender voice to answer theirs ; 

We search and live in hope of echoing call, — 

How oft may steal an answer unawares ! 

Sweet counsel from the running brooklets song, 

Issuing to many a sad and weary heart. 

The stars still shine. In silence do they speak, 

Such voiceless lessons, that are keenest art. 

The pages one may gather from the fields 

Are volumes never catalogued in line, 

The birds, the flowers, the sky with sunset hues, 

Are filled with answers that are yours and mine. 
—/Jonathan Olden, in Christian Register. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


In going from Montpelier to Huntington there was a 
change to be made at Kingsland. As we neared the latter 
place, we saw the train we wished to go on pull out. 
The agent encouraged us to hope he could get permis- 
sion for the express to stop. Our disappointment was soon 
forgotten in deep exercise that led us to watch and pray 
most earnestly that we might know the cause of unrest. 
Our Heavenly Father led us to our work, which we en- 
deavored to perform faithfully. When our mission was fin- 
ished, we gladly received information that the express 
would stop for us, and we went on our way rejoicing. 
We reached Huntington at 2 o’clock, and were kindly 
received at the home of Michael Moore. Inthe evening 
he took us to call at the home of James P. Plummer, and 
accompanied by him and wife we went to Edward 
Spencer’s. Deep travail of spirit was our portion as we 
entered with them in the exercises of what we trust was 
profitable. The afflicted in the family had our deep sym- 
pathy. The desire was freshly awakened that burdened 
ones will endeavor to clasp lovingly and trustfully the 
Father’s hand. We went back to M. M.’s for the night, 
and had a precious gathering with them in the morning 
before the children left for school. They were bright, 
active young people. We hope to hear, some day, of 
their progress in the ways that tend to righteousness. It 
was a pleasure to note the kind ways and pleasant smiles 
of the mother and grandmother. We turned from their 
home in renewed strength. James P. Plummer, brother 
of Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago, kindly took us in 
his carriage for some family visiting. First, to Charles 
Moore’s, where we had a favored religious opportunity. 
They were mourning for an only daughter, who passed on 
one year after graduating. The mother called our atten- 
tion to some beautiful pressed leaves she had placed on 
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the wall, before she had left for that home where flowers 
bloom forever, and leaves never fade or fall. The words 
we desired to leave with them were, ‘‘ Mourners look up- 
ward through your tears, for God is near to bless.’” The 
next call was at Charles K. Cole’s, brother to Eliza 
Bishop, who lived near Woodstown, N. J., lately de- 
ceased. We talked of her unexpected death, of her active 
and useful life in the home, or wherever her lot was cast. 
As she was a dear friend of mine, I felt more closely 
bound to the sorrowing friends everywhere. We parted 
in tears, with the prayer that all of us may be enabled to 
renew our trust in the Lord Jehovah and accept his prom- 
ise, ‘‘ As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.’’ Wewere 
next taken to Joseph Moore’s, where we enjoyed his and 
his daughter’s company. He was aged and afflicted, but 
looked forward with interest to the meeting appointed for 
Maple Grove, where he had been faithful in attendance. 
In this vicinity, though the weather was still dry, vegeta- 
tion was more promising. On either side of the road the 
The fields were green, 
and the air bracing. ‘‘ To the lovers of nature she 
speaks a varied language,’’ and to the reflective mind her 
attractions are manifold and helpful. We greatly appre- 
ciate the company of J. P. P., and his interesting con- 
versation through this round of pleasant driving. 

We next called at Samuel Mason’s. They have an 
afflicted son, who cannot walk. Joel Birdsell, when he 
visited meetings and families several years ago, said the 
child must have a tricycle, and this was subsequently pro- 
cured. The boy is now ten years old ; he can go 
to school on his wheel, and can ride several miles. His 
only way of getting from one point to another before this, 
was by creeping. His aunt told of it taking him several 
hours to pass over the ground—a fourth of a mile—from 
her home to his parents. His mother says she scarcely 
knows which he prizes the most, the gift or the givers. 
He has all the names of those who contributed beautifully 
written and framed. He who cares for the afflicted put 
the thought into Joel’s heart to take the first step ; others 
gladly followed. Not only in his home meeting and 
neighborhood was he kind and useful, but we found 
traces of his faithful labors in many plaecs, bringing forth 
some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold. We 
met his daughter at Camden Meeting, a deep, tender wo- 
man. Our next visit was at Elizabeth Evans’s. They 
were people whom we found it refreshing to tarry with. 
One of the delightful features of their home is the crystal 
waters of a never-failing spring bubbling up close to the 
back door, shaded by the graceful weeping willow. After 
a short rest, we went to Maggie G. Mason’s. There we 
bade farewell to J. P. P., with grateful memories of his 
kindness. This home to us was one of comfort through- 
out. Maggie was one who leaned trustfully on the Arm 
of Him who said, ‘‘ I will be a husband to the widow.’’ 
She told of her son who had been killed by lightning, 
and of his telling her two weeks previously, that he felt his 
life was near its close ; and also of the deep water through 
which she had been led after his spirit 

“ Left its imprisoning clay 
And bis tent upon the ground 
A lifeless ruin lay.” 





As she sought for strength she had been wonderfully 
led and sustained. 

Tenth month 8. Attended Maple Grove Meeting. 
Friends generally from Huntington and neighborhood 
met with us. The most of the children from public 
school—having permission—came in. Though not ac- 
quainted with Friends’ practices, they were quiet and 
attentive, an example worthy of notice. From meeting 
we went to Vincent Moore’s; they had a number of 
friends from Huntington; our mingling together was of 
a nature which resulted in peace and pleasant memories. 
There is need of close watching lest in our social ming- 
ling something of vast importance is overlooked and the 
opportunity passes forever. If we are children of the 
day of Light and Life, let us continually hearken to the 
voice, ‘* Watchman what of the night?’’ As we bade one 
after another adieu, and especially Joseph Moore, who 
said he ‘‘ was only waiting for the call,’’ we thought— 

‘* How pleasant thus to dwell below 
In fellowship and love ; 
And though we part ’tis bliss to know 
The good shall meet above.” 

After the others left, we had a short visit with our 
kind host and hostess Vincent and Emma Moore, and 
their bright young girls. We found there friends, and 
many others whom we visited, were greatly interested in 
works tending to purity and temperance. May all who 
endeavor to serve the Master in this line find him near to 
help. We went back to Maggie Mason’s, where we spent 
the evening pleasantly with this precious family and some 
of their neighbors and relatives. Before parting we sought 
to worship Him who alone gives strength. All were ten 
dered, and we can look back with thankfulness remem 
bering the tears and earnestness of the dear young people. 

gth. Albert Warwick and Maggie Mason joined forces 
and took us for further visiting. We called to see Philo 
Willet’s wife, who was in poor health. She is the only 
member living in Andrews. We sympathized with her, 
so far from Friends and meeting. After riding eight 
miles through dust, as oppressive as was experienced in 
going to Camden, we stopped at Henry Weeks They 
cheerfully cared for ourselves and team. His wife, a 
bright active woman, was especially pleased to know we 
were neighbors and friends of her relatives, in Belmont 
county, O., and could give her some account of the last 
sickness and funeral of her uncle, Elijah Pickering. We 
could only tarry a few hours in this restful home, but 
while in it appeared to receive what brought present and 
lasting benefit. We next called at Jonah Heacock’s. 
A year or two ago, his wife Zilpha, had nervous prostra- 
tion, which has deprived her entirely of the power of 
speech. She looks frail, but does not now suffer; is 
favored to have a sweet-spirited, faithful daughter as com- 
panion, and to assist the husband in caring for her. We 
had a precious meeting. A silence of an indescribable 
nature reigned which it took courage to break. Her face 
wears an angelic look, and in her presence we felt a 
mountain of strength giving the thought, ‘‘ Though He 
slay me I will still trust in him.’’ Aftera long drive 
arrived at Benjamin Bogue’s, several miles beyond Lin- 
colnville, just before dark, and stayed with these kind 
friends over night. Before we left for First-day school 
and meeting we had a sitting in the family. Sarah, the 
wife, is a deeply exercised woman who has a gift in the 
ministry. The husband’s poor health often prevents 
them from attending meeting. They have a good, inter- 
esting First-day school, and the meeting was well attended, 
some from quite a distance being present. From here 
we went to Job Hallowell’s. My husband, whose sym- 
pathy readily quickens for the heavy laden, finds various 
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| occasions for words of comfort. To-day he was deeply 
| exercised, and laboring with one who was striving to get 
clear of the use of tobacco, and needed encouragement. 
| This my husband sought to give and to impress upon him 
the thought that if he continues to be faithful ‘‘ to the 
promptings of Truth he will know of an overcoming that 
will make his pathway bright.’” They parted in tender 
feeling. Here we enjoyed the company of Albert and 
Maggie with that of others. We bade them farewell with 
gratitude for their many kindnesses. Prayed that the 
Lord would go with them, keep what they had committed 
unto his care, enrich their hearts, and multiply their 
| usefulness. We attended the Epworth League in the 
evening. Resecca S. MErriTr. 
East Richland, Ohio. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE “OTHER HALF.” 
BY WILLIAM I. HULL, PH.D., SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
( Concluded from Last Week.) 


But it is not only that they are pleading for playtime and 
freedom, which must appeal to our hearts, it is the de- 
velopment of their God-given faculties of mind, body, 
and soul, in all possible perfection, which we wish to 
secure for them. I have time merely to allude briefly to 
these thousands of little toilers in regard to cities. 

In New York City alone there are said to be more 
than 100,000 laboring children. Their occupations are 
many and various, ranging from dressmaking to running 
errands, and from keeping books to blacking boots. 
Boot blacking was once the easiest entry into the world 
of business fur the poorest boys; but this industry, too, 
has felt the influence of foreign competition; and the 
adult Italian, with his comfortable chair and elaborate 
outfit almost monopolizes the polishing business. ‘Thanks 
to the enterprise of our great daily papers and the 
omnivorous use of them by our American public, the 
business of newspaper selling enlists thousand of city 
boys. Our ears, as we walk or ride down town, have 
but too good reason to testify to the energy with which 
newsboys drive their traffic; and in spite of the small 
price of each paper their profits are by no means incon- 
siderable. I have met some chaps in New York whose 
earning this way amount to $7.00 or $9.00 per week. 
Many of them have invalid parents or widowed mothers 
and younger brothers and sisters, to whose support their 
earnings must be contributed ; but many others who are 
friendless and homeless waste their substance in riotous 
living,— having ‘‘feasts’’ now and then, at newsboys’ 
Delmonicos, playing recklessly in lottery policy games, 
or purchasing an evening with melodramatic heroes and 
heroines in the cheap playhouses on the Bowery. In 
order to indulge in theatre going, they will often go with- 
out supper ; and indeed will forego the comfort of a bed 
and spend the night in some such place as this, [shown ]— 
a sheltered doorway or sidewalk grating over some under- 
ground furnace—so very often, indeed, the only alter- 
native of thousands of homeless wanderers. Within recent 
years cheap lodging-houses have sprung up like mush- 
rooms, or, rather, like rank and poisonous toadstools. 
Here [shown] is one which represents a numerous class 
where seven cents a night is charged for what is called 
by courtesy a bed. Although more comfortable than the 
sidewalk or doorstep, these lodging houses are believed 
to be prolific sources of crime and immorality. They 
range from seven cents to 35 cents per lodging ; and it 
is to be hoped that their moral character improves, with 
more comfort, ascending the scale of prices. In New 
York there are 112 of these houses, with a capacity of 
16,000 people. 
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Another nursey of crime is thesaloon. In some parts 
of our cities may be found a dozens saloons in a single 
block ; and in many places where streets intersect at right 
angles these schools of crime are in full operation on 
each of the four corners. There are nearly 8,000 saloons 
and bar-rooms in New York, and only 400 churches ; 
and while the churches are closed, or unused the greater 
part of the summer, the saloons are open and active 
nearly all hours of the day and night, First-days (until 
very recently) not excepted. Many of them are the 
trysting places of ‘‘ crooks,’’ and the hatching places of 
crime. That they are not strictly under the regime of 
law is due to the fact that they are the property of, or 
sheltered by, the political boss of the neighborhood. 
We are all of us but too well aware of the potent in- 
fluence wielded by rum sellers in our boards of aldermen, 
and in all departments of the municipal service. 

Here is a saloon owned by Charles E. Smith, formerly 
alderman of the roth Ward of New York City. I visited 
this saloon recently ; and although owned by one of the 
city’s rulers, I found its side door and family entrance 
open, and liquor being sold ‘‘ Sunday,’’ in flagrant viola- 
tion of the law. Another noteworthy fact in regard to 
‘« Silver-dollar’’ Smith’s saloon is that its floors and 
counters are decorated with 800 silver dollars embedded 
therein. This shows the pains taken to make saloons 
attractive ; aud when we contrast the warmth, music, and 
light, in winter, and the ventilating fans in summer, with 
the dreary cold, and torrid heat, the grease and dirt of 
home or street, it is not much wonder that the saloon is 
fatally attractive ; and its attractiveness means inevitable 
ruin, especially to the children. To quote the words of 
Jacob Riis: ‘‘ The saloon is the breeder of poverty and 
corrupter of politics; it brings suffering into the lives of 
thousands of innocent victims; it hatches crime and 
shields criminals; and worst of all it corrupts the 
children. From the moment when almost a baby, the 
boy is sent to the saloon to carry thence the beer and 
whiskey for his parents ; he is never out of its reach, and 
the two form a partnership that last through life.’’ 

Photograph [shown] of another ex-alderman’s saloon 
in New York City ; and before its bars were two boys of 
less than ten years of age, getting their buckets filled 
with a new supply of beer. They are not only pur- 
chasers ; they partake of it as well. Even the babies 
drink diluted beer and whiskey, given them ‘‘to keep 
them quiet.’’ To the darkness of a poverty-stricken 
senility drunkenness is too often added; but while we 
pity, perhaps blame, the folly of these old women, we 
should not forget the circumstrnces which lie around 
their girlhood, which surround thousands of girls, and 
which can be altered if landlords will forego a fraction of 
their profits. There is more connection than at first is 
evident between the carrying of water from ill-smelling, 
filth-encompassed hydrants in the yards up three or four 
flights of steps to a home in the attic and the carrying of 
ice-cold, sparkling liquors from neighboring saloons. 
The former necessity often helps to fix the latter habit, 
whichs when once established, releases its victims only at 
the grave. 

Coming from such homes as those I have attempted to 
describe, and encountering sucn stumbling-blocks and 
pitfalls as abound,—the street their only playground, the 
lodging house their frequent shelter, and the saloons their 
omnipresent and fatally attractive ally, it is little wonder 
that thousands of children of the ‘‘ Other Half’’ find 
their path in life cut short at an early age by prison bars. 
This cell [shown] for delinquents under 16 years of age 
was located in that one of New York’s jails which is given 
the melancholy but proper name of ‘‘ The Tombs.’’ 





There lies buried here many a golden hope of ambitious 
boyhood, many a golden possibility of growing into use- 
ful and honest manhood. 

A young delinquent [shown] just entered on his path 
of crime. With admiration he listens to criminals older 
than himself, recounting the deeds that sent them there. 
Released after some weeks or months of training in this 
school of crime, he returns to the world with a jail bird’s 
brand upon him, and repelled by the coldness of honest 
men, enticed to evil by the warm praises of dishonest, he 
appears eventually in the criminal’s file, and ends his 
life behind penitentiary bars. Or else his career is made 
up of alternate outbreaks of petty crimes and confine- 
ment within prison walls for varying terms, until at length, 
in premature old age, he plunges into the sullen waters 
of New York’s harbor, and is carried thence by way of 
the city’s Morgue (of which this is a photograph), to the 
Potter’s Field, where nameless paupers’ graves receive 
one-tenth of all who die in New York City. 

The following pictures I have entitled the ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Tough.’’ There are three in succession. This 
last is truly a repulsive picture; one could scarcely be- 
lieve that humanity could sink so low; but we must not 
be too ready to judge of the possibilities of manly life 
by externals. 

Let us not be discouraged in the task of reforming 
fallen men and women. There must be some chord in 
them to respond in harmony when touched aright. But 
itis with the children that the most promising and vastly 
the most important work must be done ; for, aside from 
the rescue of human lives from misery, and human souls 
from death, we may not forget that these children of the 
tenements are to be our country’s future rulers and the 
parents of its future citizens. Even now, the reclamation 
of the children often has great influence in the parents’ 
reform. This would seem to be the solution of the 
problems of the slums: ‘A little child shall lead them.’’ 

Let me turn now from the shadows of child life in the 
tenement districts and speak of the helping hands saving 
its hardships and lifting it to higher planes. 

This scene [shown] depicts the shadows of a pauper or 
selfish parentage,—one left at birth to the charity of 
strangers, the Sister Irene Foundling Asylum and Hospital. 
It has taken up the work of caring for these neglected 
infants ; nearly 25,000 homeless waifs, forsaken by their 
own mothers, have been cared for by the Sisters of Charity. 
As soon as the cradle stage is passed, the asylum children 
enter the kindergarten class, where they lead a happy, 
merry life, laughing and singing at their games. The 
depressing features of so many other asylums are wanting 
here. Three years of sunshine follow the child’s first 
stormy advent to the asylum’s care, during which time 
the mother is privileged to claim her own. Then the 
Sisters seek a suitable home for it, in some place outside 
the city. The number of applications from those desir- 
ing to adopt these children is large. The letters of 
application run some of them,—like these: ‘‘ Will the 
good Sister send my wife and myself a sweet, good-sized 
lad of six,—Irish parents?’’ ‘* We would like a little 
girl, between three and five years old, with dark brown, 
or auburn hair, and blues eyes; but she must havea 
pretty nose.’’ ‘* Your agent has promised mea nice little 
red-haired boy. I havea red headed wife and five red- 
headed girls and we want a boy to match.’’ 

Charles Loring Brace, while studying for the ministry 
fifty years ago, wandered through the down-town streets 
in search of boys to attend Sunday school meetings he had 
established for them; but so impressed was he by the 
multitude of forlorn children who apparently were thrown 
upon their own resources for physical, mental, and spiritual 
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nourishment, that he determined to devote his life to 
them. His first problem was how to provide comfortable 
abodes for them, to take the places of dealers’ boxes and 
area-ways. Commencing in a modest way he succeeded 
after twenty years in having erected a newsboys’ lodging- 
house ; in twenty years more, six other lodging-houses 
were established ; and in forty years more than 200,000 
homeless boys and girls have received supper, bath, and 
shelter in these homes. The rudiments of an education 
are provided by the Society in its twenty-one day schools, 
thirteen night schools, and seven reading rooms ; and not 
only has simple instruction been given in these schools to 
the 100.000 children for whom the public schools have 
not found room; but judicious gifts of meals and cloth- 
ing have rescued them from shop or factory, and enabled 
them to use the opportunity for mental growth held out to 
them. 

This is to me one of the most splendid examples of 
the good results which will follow the efforts of even one 
man, if those efforts be inspired by enthusiasm and be 
lived by the life of a Christian. 

What the Children’s Aid Society stands for, most of 
all, is the sending of half-grown children from city streets, 
and placing them in farmers’ homes. They believe that 
the best of all asylums for the education of the child is 
the home with the little ‘‘H,’’ which Kate Douglass 
Wiggin, in her charming story of ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest,’’ 
has so well described: ‘‘ The cosy little home, with the 
sweet daily jumble of life, uttering endearing words, tell- 
ing stories,—motherly tucks in bed, good-night kisses, all 
the dear, simple every-day accompaniments of the home 
with the little ‘H’’ 90,000 children have been sent to 
such homes by the New York society, and the Philadelphia 
society has distributed its thousands, too; and it is said 
from careful records of each case, that 85 per cent. of 
these have turned out well and only 2 per cent. have 
grown into evil men. 

The sufferings and privations of tenement children 
during the het days of summer have called forth more 
sympathy than any of their other trials, and a great 
variety and amount of so-called summer charity is under- 
taken in their behalf. Among the most interesting work 
of this kind is that of the Children’s Country Week 
Association of Philadelphia, which, during the heated 
term, sends out, two days each week, squads of children 
for one week's delights in the wonders of the country. 

The home in which Bayard Taylor lived and the lawn 
on which he walked and wrote, were given up in summer 
to the hammocks and shouts of these slum children. 

Among the most interesting and valuable work carried 
on in behalf of the children of the poor is that of the 
New York Association for improving the condition of the 
poor, under the efficient management of Dr. William 
Howe Tolman, which is the latest and largest relief- 
according agency in New York City and is best known 
for its public baths, its labor bureau, and its vacant lot 
features ; but the work chiefly interesting us this evening 
is its vacation schools, designed to interest and instruct, 
from day to day, the thousands of children spending their 
summers in the tenements. Until one has visited these 
schools, and seen and felt the enjoyment and interest 
manifested, it seems strange they should be so popular in 
vacation time; yet during the past summer 63,000 
children have attended them. 

The meanness and poverty of home at the start must 
be borne in mind in order to appreciate aright the 
attractiveness of schools and these have, in themselves, 
many sources of pleasure for the children of the poor— 
to many of whom a new and beautiful world is revealed 
through the kindergarten’s games and songs and dainty 


devices. The designing class appeals in a practical way 
to the older girls and boys, who find a fascination and 
often a latent talent in modeling forms of beast, bird, 
fish, flower, and fruit in yielding clay ; while the carpentry 
class calls forth the utmost energy and enthusiasm in even 
the hottest days of summer. It is not only the thought 
of a future livelihood and a friendly rivalry in the present, 
that inspire into well doing these youthful carpenters,— 
it is the divine love of creating—it is felt as truly by 
them as by the scholar, artist,and poet; and all such 
work cannot fail to benefit them, esthetically, and 
morally,—as well as physically and financially. Three 
times a week excursions are taken down the bay to the 
homes of the Association at Coney Island for the children 
and their mothers. Here is a group [shown] of little 
tots under that little mother’s care. Children and their 
mothers to the number of 300 to 1,000 are taken across 
the Bay and through the meadows of Coney Island to the 
home by the seashore. I have here a number of views 
illustrating the educational phase of the Association’s 
work. The children hunt the various bugs as well as 
write essays about them and draw their pictures; here 
are sketches of butterflies,—a spider’s web, and a ship 
afloat. Perhaps of the greatest practical importance are 
the cooking lessons ; also instruction in the purchasing of 
it to the best advantage, a lesson which the poor stand so 
much in need of. 


} »r Friends’ Intelligencer ana Journal. 
‘*THE SECRET OF THE BIBLE.”’ 


I HAVE been reading lately, with much interest, a little 
book under the above title, by John Doughty. It is so 
deeply spiritual and yet so thoroughly practical, and con- 
tains so much that is in harmony with the belief of 
Friends, that I wish to call attention to it. I think it 
would be interesting to almost any one, and especially 
valuable to workers in the Young Friends’ Associations. 
Below are a few short extracts from the book. 

‘‘The Bible is a spiritual book; the Divine mind 
would give forth no other. He has left us to learn our 
history, our science, and our philosophy for ourselves 
But that which is above the reach of the natural senses, 
above the power of the natural mind to discover, He gives 
by revelation.”’ 

‘« The entire Old Testament, from Genesis to Malachi, 
hinges upon three things: the existence and Oneness of 
the Lord, our God, love of the Lord, and love of the 
neighbor. It was said by our Lord: ‘ Think not I am 
come to destroy but to fulfil, for verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.’ Strong words 
are these, and all-embracing as strong. The old Scrip- 
ture gives forth the law of love to God and man—the law 
of mutual and disinterested service. This law, higher 
than all self-seeking, higher than mere morality, we term 
the spiritual law. The Old Testament was full of it ; and 
it was all, in time, to be fulfilled in the lives of men. 
Does this law permeate its literal sense? It can scarcely 
be found there ; but the doctrine was ‘ The letter killeth ; 
the spirit giveth life.’ *’ 

‘* Much as morality is to be esteemed, there is a vast 
difference between that and spirituality. A spiritual man 
must necessarily be a moral one; but one may be very 
moral, and not be at all spiritual.’’ 

‘I would define spirituality as that condition of mind 
and heart in which one, being filled with the Divine 
spirit, acts in every impulse, desire, thought, word, and 
deed, under its influence.’’ 

‘« A spiritual man, while acting from this higher prin- 
ciple, does also good acts that the law of morality re- 
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quires, and thus includes in his character both moral 
foundation and superstructure. Mere morality is good 
conduct without a spiritual motive. True morality is that 
in which spiritual motive controls the outward act.’’ 

‘‘ Take as an example the 78th Psalm. ‘ I will open 
my mouth in a parable. I will utter dark sayings of old,’ 
etc., and what follows as the parable? Why, a summary 
history of the Israelites. Was it a lesson to the 
Jesus alone? Not at all. If his providence was per- 
petually operative with them, so was it with all men. If 
He allowed disaster to come upon them by way of a re- 
formatory chastisement for their rebellions against him, it 
is the history, however unseen, of every people and every 
individual. So here is a spiritual lesson. God is at the 
helm of the universe. He is to be acknowledged, loved, 
obeyed. He is doing all things well. It is he who leads 
us, feeds us, guides us. Do we rebel? He then permits 
the consequences of our own acts to follow in due course, 
so that we may see our folly and resume our obedience to 
him and his higher law. This is the spirit of the Psalm. 
It is the spirit of the entire history of the exodus and the 
conquest of Canaan as related in the Bible. Here we 
confine ourselves to this very general proposition ; but 
when read in its least parts by the law of divine symbol- 
ism, according to which the Bible was written, it is one 
of the grandest records of spiritual truth that has ever 
been given to the world. It is also a most searching 
analysis of the human heart in its weaknesses and errors, 
and in its powers of return to that perfect spiritual life 
which by perversity it has lost. Suppose, in handing 
down this entire narrative, errors of date, figure, or cir- 
cumstance creep in? What matters it? The divine law 
of inspiration takes the narrative as it exists in the minds 
of the Jewish people, and weaves it into such a form of 
perfect parable as shall convey the spiritual lesson. Is 
not the parable of the Good Samaritan as good a parable 
as though it were absolute history? It is the spirit that 
quickens the relation, the flesh,—the doings of men in the 
flesh profits nothing.’’ 

‘* We have had enough of material religion. What 
we want is a quickening of the spiritual element in the 
human mind. It is everywhere the all-important need. 
In work, in aspiration, in business, in politics, at home, 
the world needs spiritualization. It needs it in intellect 
and heart. It needs it in its understanding of life and 
its workings-out of the problems of humanity, which 
press on all sides upon us:’’ 

“« Prophecy is the spiritual history of the world’s great 
heart.’’ 

** When yet the world was young, and its people were 
innocent and pure, and fresh from the hands of their 
Maker, when evil had not yet trailed its slimy form along 
the paths of human life and the blasting presence of sin 


then the law of God was written on the hearts of men, 
and none questioned the way of right or needed the out- 
ward admonitions of Divinity to deter him from the path 
of wrong.”’ 

‘« The Gospels are a record of the mission of our Lord 
on earth. The mission of the Lord within our 
souls, his work upon our minds and hearts, is the thread 
of their parable sense.’’ 

‘* The book of Revelation is a prophetic unfolding of 
the spiritual states of the Christian church. 
human race was cradled in Eden. It has passed out of 
its infancy of peace and celestial beauty, down into the 


valley of the shadow of death ; it has gone through sorrow | 


and evil and crime and remorse ; it has started on its up- 
ward way, and is toiling for its manhood and strength ; 
the finger of God points through the mists of coming 








ae : | ual. 
was unknown amid its leafy corridors of garden beauty ; | 


The | : 
| so faith comes first, then love. 
| simply because it is the finished product. 








centuries, and lo! the holy city with its foundations of 
every precious stone, its streets of gold, and its gates of 
pearl, symbols of truth and love and of the Lord, in the 
highest conceptions and inmost hearts of men, bears 
witness to the coming restoration of the universal church.’’ 
The above extracts, taken, almost at random from the 
book, give a very inadequate idea of what it really is. 
From the wilderness wanderings, the wars in Canaan, the 
Psalms, prophets, and New Testament records, are drawn 
beautiful spiritual truths suited to all ages and all people. 
The price of the ‘‘ Secret of the Bible ’’ is 50 cents, post- 
paid, and it can be obtained at the New Church (Sweden- 
borgian) book-stores in New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia. Lyp1A J. MosHER. 
Granville, N. Y. 


‘‘As a gladiator trained the body so must we train the 
mind to self-sacrifice, ‘to endure all things,’ to meet 
and overcome difficulty and danger. We must take the 
rough and thorny roads as well as the smooth and pleas- 
ant, and a portion at least of our daily duty must be hard 
and disagreeable, for the mind cannot be kept strong and 
healthy in perpetual sunshine only, and the most danger- 
ous of all states is that of constantly recurring pleasures, 
ease, and prosperity. Most persons will find difficulties 
and hardships enough without seeking them ; let them not 
repine, but take them as a part of that educational dis- 
cipline necessary to fit the mind to arrive at its highest 
good.’’ 


‘*T Go to the gladiator show,’’ said the first century 
sportsman. ‘‘I go to the bull-baiting,’’ said the seven- 
teenth century sportsman. ‘‘I go a-fishing,’’ says the 
nineteenth century sportsman, still finding human holiday 
in torture and death of the weaker animal. Once priest 
and maidens for spectators, and men for ‘‘ game,’’—now 
city roughs for spectators and cocks and dogs the game. 
Once a war for fun—now a squirrel shooting. Once a 
witch-burning—now a pigeon match. Once a coffle of 
slaves to show, now a string of fish or a bag of birds. 
Slowly, slowly, but surely, justice deepens in the human 
race. Fishing and shooting for fun will be among the 
total abstinences of the twentieth century. 

‘‘Think what latent barbarism lies implied in the care- 
less question, ‘Do you emjoy fishing?’ ’’—Wiliiam C. 
Gannett. 


Tue history of religion is a recast of man’s search 
after God. It begins with the lowest, and ends with the 
highest. . . Every step in this process is divine educa- 
tion. The history of religion repeats the story of crea- 
tion ; first that which is natural, then that which is spirit- 
The natural man seeks God in nature; first in the 
creaturely forms around him, then in the skies. The spir- 
itual knows that the Supreme Presence is not a question 
of topography; . . . that neither up nor down, nor in any 
outward direction, but inward, and ever inward, is the 
way to God.—Dr. Hedge. 


THE greatest thing in the world is love. 
Drummond. 


So says 
But there can be no real love without faith, 


| just as there can be no fruit without a plant or a tree on 


which it is to grow. The tree comes first, then the fruit ; 
Love is greater than faith 
Faith is the 


root, love the fruit. —Zutheran. 


Ir religion has done nothing for your temper, it has 
done nothing for your soul.— C/ay/on. 
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QUESTIONS AS TO WAR. 


THE question—if it can be called a question—whether 
war is inconsistent with Christianity, and whether a fight- 
ing man may not bea good Christian, continually recurs. 
It is even put sometimes in the form of an inquiry whether 
a Friend who goes to war may not be a ‘‘ good Quaker ”’ 
in other, and essential, respects. 

It is curious that such survivals should appear, and 
that, in the stage of progress which we think we have 
reached such old straw should so often need to be re- 
threshed. It may be accounted for, perhaps, by the per- 
sistency in human nature of the original elements, and by 
the maintenance even in so-called civilized nations of the 
war temper and the war methods. In the presence of 
these, many of those whose own temper is kindly, and 
disposition peaceable, come under the influence of the 
idea ‘‘ in the air’’ that war must be normal, and peace a 
dream of unpractical people. 

The question of War and Peace is capable of being 
stated in a narrow space, and so stated as to make ex- 
tended discussion of it, by the majority of intelligent 
people, unnecessary. W~ endeavor here, in this brief al- 
lusion to the subject, to suggest what the question really 
is, first for mankind, second for us as Friends. 

For mankind, then, does any one question that the 
progress from primitive times to the present has been 
away from the savage condition to the civilized? And if 
not, does any one question that this progress has had as 
an essential element the substitution of reason for force? 
If not, does any one question that the further progress, in 
the light of what has been done, and in the light which 
opens before us, must be one of further evolution, by 


which the increasing reasonableness of men shall become | 


increasingly a ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’’ ? 

And if, for the world at large, these questions are 
answered as we practically assume they must be, what is 
thus shown to be the ideal toward which we press? 
Plainly that of Peace. This is inevitably the conclusion. 


We may get forward slowly ; we may be beset by difficul- | 
ties, and disturbing influences; but certainly our duty | 


plainly lies in promoting the fairness, the kindliness, be- 
tween men and between nations which will leave war no 
food to feed on. 
of injustice. It is the child, asthe apostle James long ago 
wrote, of the lusts—the lust of power, the greed for pos- 
session. It is a hideous growth from the savage disposi- 


tion, and the covetous spirit. In all history it has been 





For war grows ovt of savagery, or out | 


| success. 
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wounds it has inflicted upon the human family, if recorded 
in fullness of detail, as doubtless in the eternal justice 
they somewhere have been, would form such a horrid 
chronicle as the mind must shrink from contemplating. 

To discuss, then, the abstract question as to War seems 
unnecessary. It isa plain case. It is the duty of all to 
promote further the conditions of Peace. This is the 
evolution of humanity. 

What then, as to the Friends? Their duty is defined 
with increased emphasis, because they have been led to 
the Peace work, in a more definite and positive way than 
the average of mankind. George Fox, early in his relig- 
ous work, was urged to become a captain in the Parlia- 
mentary army, and refused, because, as he said, he had 
been raised above the spirit of wars and fightings. The 
Society of which he was the leader has endeavored to 
maintain a like testimony, And how maintain it? That 
is for each Friend to answer, first to his own conscience, 
and second to the rules which the Society has framed. 
His duty in one particular is plain: that he do not by 
manifestation of weakness impair the testimony of 
Friends, and that he do not by equivocation or hesitation 
encourage the spirit which prefers force to justice. He 
may feel his own weakness, but he ought not to let it ap- 
pear; he may experience temptations to imitate the old 
barbarian ancestry, but it is for him, in his day, and 
under his profession, to rise above these, in act and ex- 
ample. It is not necessary to reason out minutely the 
crucial question of non-resistance, or what it might be 
right to do to save life under some exceptional and pecu- 
liar circumstances ; the main duty, and the plain duty, of 
the Friend is to follow, with sincerity, ‘‘ after the things 
which make for Peace.’’ If, upon review of his con- 
duct, he can conscientiously say that he has done this, he 
has at least attained a good standing. 


Our friend H. K. Smith,Clear Creek, Illinois, showed us, at the time 
of the Yearly Meeting, an interesting old manuscript copy of the Disci- 
pline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was probably the copy in use by 
Friends at Huntington Meeting, a branch of Menallen, in York county, 
Pennsylvania, and has been made with unusual care, the pen-work 
being done not in ordinary script, but in Roman letters. It is the Dis- 
cipline as framed in 1719, another copy of which, attested by Isaac 
Norris, the elder, is in possession of the writer of this. We are having 
the old book repaired and bound, to be returned to our Illinois friend. 


THE London Friend mentions that Sir Walter Besant, the well- 
known author, applied for leave to inspect and copy extracts from the 


| manuscripts in the Friends’ collections, at Devonshire House, London, 


the work to be done by his secretary, who is a Friend. The ones he 
wishes are some relating to the early history of the Society, and are for 


use in a work he is writing, a ‘‘ Survey of London.” Permission was 


| . . . * - 
| granted under certain restrictions of supervision. 


THE course of free lectures under the direction of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia is completed this week by the 


| lecture by Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, and a social meeting 


and reception is very appropriately added. The lectures have been 
attended by large and appreciative audiences, and have been a decided 
Thanks are due both to the members of the Swarthmore 


so known, and by eyes not blinded, so recognized. The | Faculty, and to the Young Friends’ Association. 
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BIRTHS. 


WINDLE.—In Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., Tenth month 20, 
1897, to Charles Thomas and Anna Bailey Windle, a son, who is named 
Edward Howell. 


MARRIAGES. 


LUKENS—DOVE.—At Potsdam, N. Y., Tenth month 30, 1897, 
Amos Lewis Lukens, of Woodlawn, Virginia, and Edith Leona Dove. 

PALMER —THATCHER. — Under the care of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting, Twelfth month 9, 1897, at the home of Lydia P 
Hall, West Chester, Pa, Joseph Palmer, of La Grande, Oregon, son 
of Robert H. and Hannah Palmer, of same place, and Sallie A. 
Thatcher, of West Chester, daughter of the late Isaac and Lydia W. 
Thatcher, of Edgemont, Delaware Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BARNES.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 3, 1897, Thomas 
Barnes, in his 71st year, son of the late Thomas C. and Eliza Bunting 
Barnes, of Philadelphia. 

GREGG.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 9, 1897, William H. 
Gregg, in his 73d year, formerly of Ohio; a member of Plainfield (O. ) 
Monthly Meeting. 

HORNE.—in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 13, 1897, Caleb H. 
Horne, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was the last of the children of the late Sermon Horne. 


JONES.—At Washington, D. C., Twelfth month 9, 1897, Chalkley 
L. Jones, in his 75th year, son of the late William and Elizabeth 
Lukens Jones ; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MICHENER.—At the residence of his scn-in-law, Samuel Walker, 
Johnsville, Pa., Twelfth month 10, 1897, John T. Michener, late of 
Philadelphia, in his 82d year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

Interment at Gwynedd, on the 13th instant. He was formerly a 
member of that Monthly Meeting, his home being in New Britain, 
Bucks county. 


MITCHELL.—At Hockessin, Del., Eleventh month 28, 1897, 
John Mitchell, in the 80th year of his age; an elder of Centre Monthly 
Meeting. 

‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, that they oy rest 
from their labors ; for their works follow with them.’ 

SATTERTHWAITE. —At the home of her son, in Lower Make- 
field, Bucks county, Pa., Eleventh month 24, 1897, Elizabeth P., 
widow of Joseph Satterthwaite, aged 80 years. 

She was the daughter of the late Samuel and Sarah Parsons Crozer, 
of Falls township. Her husband, whose second wife she was, died 
some yearsago. She is survived by one son, Samuel C. Satterthwaite, 
at whose home she died. 

Interment in Friends’ burial-ground at Fallsington. 


SMITH.—At the residence of Lydia W. Davis, Woodstown, N. J., 
after a brief illness, Eleventh month 24, 1897, Mary E. Smith, aged 85 
years, 7 months, and 23 days; a minister of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment at Salem, N. J., on 27th. 

STRATTAN.—At Richmond,'Indiana, Twelfth month 12, 1897, 
Benjamin Strattan. (Fuller notice later. ) 

TRUMAN. —In Philadelphia, on the morning of Twelfth month 
II, 1897, after a long illness, Howard James Truman, son of Dr. James 
and the late Mary A. Truman, and grandson respectively of the late 
Dr. George Truman, and Thomas McClintock, in bis 33d year. 

Early in life he gave evidence of talent, and when about six or 


seven years of age was remarkable for his compositions both in prose | 


and verse. Later, the removal of his father to Germany gave him an 
opportunity of greatly improving himself. After the death of his 
mother they returned to Philadelphia, and he was, previous to his sick- 
ness, a teacher in Friends’ Central School. A volume of his poems was 
published within the past two years. 


WILLIAMS.—On the morning of Twelfth month 12, 1897, at his 


residence in Philadelphia, John Williams, in his 86th year; a valued 


member of the banastindl — held at Green Street. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING, held at Race Street, 


has changed the time of holding its meeting from 3 0’clock | 


p.m. to 7.30 p.m. This has been decided upon as a 
trial for three months to try to insure a larger attendance 
of Friends whose business demands are so insistent. The 
change is not to take place until the meeting in the First 
month, 1898. 


ELLIGENCER AND JOURN VAL, 


| «« First principles’ 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAME NT L ESSONS. 
No. 52.—TWweLFTH MONTH 26, 1897. 
DILIGENCE. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—We desire that each one of you may show the same 
diligence unto the fulness of hope even to the end: that 
ye be not sluggish, but imitators of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the 
promises.—Heb. 6: 15. 
Scripture Reading: Heb. 5: 11-14. 
TEACHING. 

The first words of the Home reading make it clear 
that the Apostle believed in a progressive righteousness. 
‘« Let us cease to speak of the first principles and press 
on unto perfection,’’ or ‘‘ full growth,’’ as the mar- 
ginal reference in the Revised Version translates it. The 
‘« first principles ’’ that Paul mentions are six in number. 
Repentance and faith toward God are essential to the 
thorough surrender of self and the acceptance of divine 
impressions. The resurrection of the dead and eternal 
judgment refer to the condition of the soul or spirit as the 
result of its life on earth, and they are usually supposed to 
form the leading motive for a righteous life. Baptism and 
the laying on of hands were used as outward signs of a 
spiritual change. But all these belong to the beginning 
of the new life; they are merely the equipment for life’s 
work, not the life-work itself. Paul wanted his follo-vers 
to pass beyond this primary condition, he wanted them to 
see that it is one thing to have a clear conception of 
Christian virtues but quite another thing to have them 
wrought into the character and life. The change or 
deepening of sentiment and feeling which is involved in 
repentance may clear the understanding for divine im- 
pressions ; but to bring the life completely under the con- 
trol of the divine, to become habitually kind and thought- 
ful, habitually pure and true, habitually cheerful and 
courageous—these are the work of a life-time and require 
patience and diligence. 

Diligence is not merely hard work, or being busy. It 
involves constancy, steadiness, watchfulness. It grows 
out of a definite and well defined purpose, and in its 
highest developments is inspired by a zeal which concen- 
trates thought and action upon the attainment of a certain 
result. 

In no department of our life work is there need for a 
higher degree of diligence than in the formation or correc- 
tion of a habit of thought or feeling. It may be worth 
while to learn this fact by a practical test. 

A lesson on the moral side of life could be learned by 
a week’s effort to practice some Christian virtue. Unnec- 
essary criticism of others, or what Friends call ‘ tale- 
bearing and detraction,’’ is inconsistent with the spirit of 
brotherly love. To abstain from such criticism requires 
diligence of a high order ; and asa lesson in the meaning 
of diligence, we might make a mental record, during the 
coming week, of our successes and failures in this direc- 
tion. If our record is complete, we shall doubtless find 
it contains several failures ; and a close examination will 
show us they were due to inattention of the mind, or in- 


| constancy in our brotherly feeling, or both these causes 


combined. 

In these exercises it would doubtless be wise to con- 
fine our efforts strictly to correcting our own faults ; yet 
it is possible to get aid from others by requesting them to 
remind us of our failures as they occur. 

Whether these suggestions are put into practice or not, 
the lesson for us is the same as it was for the Hebrews. 
’ are important, but we must pass from 
these to the higher and more difficult work of moulding a 
Christ like character. This requires an answering pur- 
pose, constant attention, and tireless effort. Yet all 
things may become easy to us if we honor and trust the 
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Christ spirit as it is revealed to our understanding. With 
this spirit in possession of our hearts, we may indeed have 
‘« diligence unto the fulness of hope, even to the end.’’ 


OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES AT RACE STREET. 
SYLLABUS FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 28. 
SuBjEct for consideration: ‘‘A Comparative Study of Some Passages 
of the Pentateuch,’’ conducted by William W. Birdsall. 

Topics for study: Compare the two accounts of Creation, (a) 
(Elohistic) Genesis i.: 1 to ii.: 3, and (4) ( Jahvistic) Genesis ii.: 4 
to iii.: 24. Note the names used for Deity, the differences in style 
and in the order of creation. 

Compare the accounts concerning Abimelech, Genesis xx. and 
xxvi., and concerning the name Beersheeba, Genesis xxi. and xxvi. 
Note the names used for Deity, and consider whether the discrepancies 
here and in some of the following instances are not best accounted for 
by the supposition that the compiler took the passages from two entirely 
different accounts, or collections of stories probably written at periods 
quite remote from each other. 

Study the story of the Flood, Genesis vi.. 5 to ix.: 29, omitting 
vi.: 9 to 22, vii.: 7 to viii.: 19, and ix.: Ito 17. Note the com- 
pleteness of the account thus formed, its conformity with the peculiar- 
ities of the other Jahvistic accounts, and that the Elohistic fragments 
omitted would add little or nothing. Note also the contradiction as 
to numbers vi.: I9, and vii.: 2. 

Compare the Ten Commandments as given in Exodus xx. and 
Deuteronomy v., with the account in Exodus xxxiv. 

Compare the blessings and promises pronounced on Adam, Genesis 
i.: 28,30; Noah,ix.: 1-7; Abraham, xvii.: 6-8; Jacob, xxviii, : 
3 and xxxv.: I1, with those on Adam, iii.: 15; Shem, ix.; 26; 
Abraham, xii.: I-}3, xili.: 14-17, xv,: 18, xviii.: 18; Isaac, xxvi.: 
2-5; Jacob, xxvii.: 27-29, xxviii.: 13-15; Judah, xlix.: 10. Note 
that in the former, Elohistic group, the same phrases and ideas are 
constantly repeated ; the promises are limited to Israel; human aittri- 
butes are constantly ascribed to Deity, and the style is stereotyped, 
measured, and prosaic. In the second, Jahvistic group, there is variety ; 
the promises are not limited to Israel ; the idea of the Messiah may be 
discerned ; the style is free, flowing, picturesque, sometimes diffuse. 

References: Gladden, Who Wrote the Bible? chapter iii. Sun- 
derland, The Bible, etc , chapters vi., xx. and xxi, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, article, The Pentateuch. For an exhaustive treatment of 
the whole subject see Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, or Ladd, The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 


SYLLABUS FOR TWELFTH MONTH 5. 


Subject for consideration : ‘‘ Spirituality in the Age of ,Abraham,’’ 
a Ten-minute Paper by Garrett W. Thompson. ad 

It will be assumed that members of the class are familiar with the 
account of Abraham's life and times, as given in Genesis, chapters 12 
to 25. Other references for more exhaustive study are given below. 

The paper will consider: A. Two sources of spirituality; (1) 
The Divine, as implanted in the soul. (2) The human, as derived 
from environment. 

References: Scripture passages cited under the word Spirit, in 
Bible Concordance. 

B, General conditions of civilization ia the age of Abraham. 

References: Genesis; Encyclopedia Articles, Egypt, Chaldea, 
Canaan, Abraham, etc.; Stanley's History of the Jewish Church; 
Schaff’s Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge; Murphy's Commen- 
tary on Genesis. 

C, Estimate of Abraham. (1) Formative period of life, Genesis, 
chapters 12 and 13. (2) Executive period of life, Genesis 8: 8,9; 
14: 17-24; 18: 16-33; 20: I-15 

D. Analysis of Abraham's spirituality. 

Queries suggested by above study : 

(1) How, if at all, does the spirituality of our age differ from that 
of Abraham? 

(2) Do modern conditions of civilization favor the growth of 
spirituality ? 

(3) Is the increasing complexity of civilization a hopeful sign 
from the standpoint of spirituality ? 


— 


PRINCE BISMARCK's plan to Germanize Prussian Poland by buying 
up Polish estates and settling Germans on them has proved a failure. 
The Prussian Chambers nine years ago established a fund of 100,000, 
ooo marks for this purpose. The Polish nobles sold their heavily 
mortgaged estates to the Government readily, but, instead of emigrat- 
ing, bought with the money other estates in the country from Germans 
and gathered around them Polish laborers. 


A RECENT count shows that Madrid has 16,938 buildings, with 
18,080 apartments. The number of inhabitants exceeds 500,000— 
497,169 Spanish and 3,280 foreigners. 





€bducational Department. 


NEW YORK SWARTHMORE ASSOCIATION, 
TWELFTH month 4th, the graduates and ex-students, residents in and 
around New York, met in the library of the Friends’ School, Ruther- 
ford Place, and formally organized the New York Swarthmore College 
Association. In spite of the weather being most unfavorable, there 
was a large attendance, over 75 members being present. A constitution 
was adopted and officers elected for the first year. The object of the 
Association is to promote social intercourse among Swarthmoreanes, 
and to advance and foster college spirit in general, and in all possible 
ways to further the interests of Swarthmore College in particular. 

The meeting was addressed by ex-President Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, the present occupant of the chair of French language and 
literature, who has for so many years been so closely indentified with 
the interests of Swarthmore, and who is so well known and so fully 
esteemed by all those whose good fortune it has been to be connected 


| with the College, either as students, members of the board of instruc- 


tion, or the Board of Managers. 

Dr. Magill, rightly thinking that the story of his own life’s work 
would be of value to the men and women who have completed their 
education at Swarthmore, in forming and perfecting their own plans in 
the early stages of their life in the business or social world, related in 
his characteristically enthusiastic manner, the principal facts of his 
own career as they related to the formation and development of Swarth- 
more. He divided his life into quarter centuries, and in closing his 
address he expressed his sincere hope that in the year 1900, Swarth- 
more College would be giving to her students the highest intellectual, 


moral, and spiritual training of any college in the world, and by that 
time it should be the recipient of a grand endowment that would place 
her beyond the reach of all financial embarrassment, and to place her in 
a position to continue her work uninterruptedly for many centuries to 
come. 

Dr. Magill spoke most highly of President Dr. Charles DeGarmo, 
the present executive head of the College, pointing out the work that 
Dr. DeGarmo as President of the National Council of Education, the 
most prominent and important educational organization of this country, 


| is doing in the way of bringing up the standard of the public schools 


to such a point that the gap now existing between the public schools 
and the colleges may be entirely eliminated. He made reference not 
only to the vicissitudes through which the College has passed in former 


| years, but also to the monument now on foot for the erection of a 


modern and adequate gymnasium for the use of young men. A com- 
mittee, composed of the members of the faculty, the alumni, and the 
ex-students’ body are now actively engaged in the securing of the nec- 
essary funds for its erection and it is anticipated that their efforts will 
be so successful that the corner stone may be laid on next Commence- 


| ment day, in the month of June, 1898. A point of still more import- 


ance which he brought out was the effort that is now being made by 
President DeGarmo to interest the Board of Managers and prevail 
upon them and the friends of the College, to raise immediately an 
endowment fund of $300,000, with $200,000 of which it is proposed 
to endow five professorships, and with the balance $100,000 to erect a 


| new college library, the greater portion of the money to be invested in 


the building itself, and a smaller sum to be invested in new books. 
‘lhe meeting was one of the most enthusiastic in the annals of 
Swarthmore. Not one class which has graduated since the founding of 


| the College in 1869, failed to have one or more representatives present, 


at least one member having come over one hundred miles in order to 
attend. There are no territorial limits to membership in the new Asso- 
ciation. All those who have attended Swarthmore for one or more 


| scholastic years, and whose class has graduated from the College, are 


eligible to membership. ; 

Annual meetings will be held during the first week of December of 
each year, upon which date all necessary business will be transacted, 
and special social meetings may be held at any time that may seem 


| best by the Board of Direction, or upon the request of five members of 


the Association. 
Those who have been instrumental in the formation of the Associa- 


| tion are more than pleased with the results of their efforts, and with the 
| favorable auspices under which the Association has started, and it is 
| the sincere wish of all, that as many Swarthmoreans as possible should 
| join the Association. 
| suggestions can be seat to any of the officers for the ensuing year, and 


Information concerning membership and all 


will receive prompt attention. 
The election of officers resulted in the guidance of the Association 


| being placed in the hands of the following members during the first 
| year of its existence : President, Geo. H. Strout, 93; Vice President, 


Harriet Cox McDowell, ’87; Treasurer, Laura C. Miller, 97; Sec- 
retary, Frederick C. Hicks, '93; Board of Direction, Jos. J. Walker, 
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’92; Henry C. Turner, ’93; Lila K. Willets,’93. The President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer are also ex-officio members of this Committee, 
the President to act as Chairman of the Committee. 

All those who were present at this meeting, and who, owing to the 
limited time, did not have an opportunity of paying their dues of fifty 
cents per year, or those who wish to become life members, by the pay- 
ment of $2.50, are requested to send their remittances to the Treasurer, 
Laura C. Miller, 80 West 89th St., New York City. The Board of 
Direction will be glad to receive from members at any time suggestions 
pertaining to the policy or action of the Association. These should 
be addressed to either the President, Geo. H. Strout, at 83 Reade St., 
or to the Secretary, Frederick C. Hicks, 26 Ferry St., New York City, 

GEORGE H. STRovT. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—On Second-day evening, Twelfth 
month 6, Dr, Appleton gave another of his series of readings ; selecting 
this time from the works of Matthew Arnold. 

Dean Bond is trying a new plan for making the evening ‘ Social 
Hour ’’ more interesting and profitable to all. A certain evening in the 
week is set apart for each class, and the members of this class are ex- 
pected to make it a point to collect in the parlor and talk, sing, or play 
games, as they see fit. Ofcourse this does not exclude the members of 
other classes from making use of the parlor at the same time. The 
plan certainly is a good one, and seems to be working very well, 
indeed, 

The next meeting of the Young Friends’ Association will be held 
First-day evening, Twelfth month 19, at the College. 

John P. Broomell, ’99, has been elected corresponding secretary of 
the Eunomian Literary Society, and A. Davis Jackson, 1900, auditor of 
the Athletic Association, to fill the position left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Chester J. Tyson, 1900, who was forced to leave College on ac- 
count of his eyes. 

At our meeting on Twelfth month 12, Dr. Magill and Prof. 
Hoadley spoke very interestingly. 

College will close for the Christmas holidays, on Third day after- 
noon, Twelfth month 21. che ‘£98. 


Conferences, Associations, &te. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Solebury con 
vened as usual at Solebury Friends’ meeting-house on First-day after- 
noon, 12th inst. The minutes having been read and approved, the 
Executive Committee handed in the following appointments for next 
month. SS ud - 

‘* What is religious liberty from Friends’ standpoint ?”’ to Elizabeth 
C. Blackfan and Joseph B. Simpson. ‘ Why do Friends’ use the 
numerical names for the days and months?’’ to George S. Roberts. 
‘* What was the object of the Scarboro’ Summer School, and will its 
influence be felt by Friends in this country—If so in what manner?” 
to Beulah Betts. 

An excellent report on the Section for Current Topics was given by 
Emma F. Paxson. Hannah Kenderdine read a portion of the Disci- 
pline relating to membership. oka 

For next month the president appointed Asher Mattison to report 
on the History Section, Martha B. White on Literature, Edith B. Slack 
on Discipline, and Martha Simpson on Current Topics. 

The delegates to the recent Conference of Associations, held at 
Newtown, were called upon for reports. An account of the meeting 
was given in a paper by Ella B. Carter. Others present added their 
opinions of the gathering also, and all were much pleased at the great 
interest manifested there. 

This being the regular time for appointing a Nominating Committee 
to elect officers for the ensuing year, the following were named by the 
meeting and requested to report next month: Seth T. Walton, Ellen 
K. Reeder, Martha Simpson, Hannah Kenderdine, Annie M. Smith, 
Joseph B. Simpson, Eastburn Reeder. 

Eastburn Reeder then read the continuance of his extracts from the 
minutes of Solebury Meeting, from the time the meeting-house was 
built. These articles are usually read after the religious meeting on 
First-days, and have proved very interesting. 

“Is the doctrine of non resistance as held by Friends practicable, 
and has it proved so in the past? was a question which had been 
assigned to William M. Ely and Eastburn Reeder, but the former being 
prevented by illness from attending, the reply of the latter was given 
and created some discussion. 

Among those who expressed their views upon the different questions, 
were Seth T. Walton, Annie M. Smith, Watson Kenderdine, Dr. R. 
C. Woodman, Joseph B. Simpson, and Hannah Kenderdine. 

The regular exercises of the day being completed, two announce- 
ments of meetings were made, and a short period of silence having 
been observed, the Association adjourned until the second First-day in 


First month, 1898. After adjournment two new names were added to | 
| to the discussion of the very instructive paper, in which Anna C. Paxon, 


the roll of membership. F. R. K. 


PeNnn’s GRovE, PA.—The largest meeting of Penn’s Grove Young 
Friends’ Association, and one of much interest and we trust a benefit, 





was held at the homeof Alva C. Brosius, on the afternoon of the 28th 
of Eleventh month, Two visitors, who added much to the interest of 
the meeting, were Jesse Webster, of Sadsbury, and Joseph S. Walton, 
of West Chester. 

The devotional exercises which opened the meeting included the 
reading of a chapter from the Bible, by the President, and a period of 
silence. The minutes were approved as read. Edward Broomell 
represented the History Committee, by reading ‘‘A Brief History of 
Penn’s Grove Meeting.’’ The paper related that the first desire for a 
Friends’ Meeting in this vicinity was expressed in 1820; the request 
was granted by New Garden Monthly Meeting, and an indulged meet- 
ing was held at the home of a Friends’ family. Penn’s Grove meeting- 
house was built in 1833, and the first meeting held therein was one ap- 
pointed by Lucretia Mott. 

Anna Jackson very appropriately selected for the subject of her 
essay, ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day.’”’ Edgar A. Menes read ‘‘ The Girdle of 
Love,’’ and William P. Moore recited ‘‘ The Tapestry Weavers.” 

The subject for consideration was : “Is it right to expect one suffer- 
ing from hunger and cold (through no fault of his own) to have the 
same faith in God that we have ?’’ Jesse Webster spoke of the Inward 
Light. It was pleasant to have him with us. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Samuel H. Broomell, 
the first First-day in First month. * 


Savincs BANK AT BEACH STREET MIssion.—When George B. 
Cock was a teacher in Friends’ Beach Street Mission (Philadelphia), he 
commenced the Savings{Fund Department, which is now in charge of 
Robert L. Coates. The following statement may be of interest, from 
Sixth month 14, to Eleventh month 28, inclusive’: 

Deposits im stamps, . — . $492.24 
66 0 Beek 6 ic ke ww ww SEO 
$603.84 
Withdrawals, cards, ....... . 20944 
6s books; . «ss « « « + SOQG0 
379 34 
Leaving surplus of deposits, $224.50 

Eighty.three cards were issued to date. 

It may be stated that the system of stamps issued by the Theodore 
Starr Saving Fund (similar to postage stamps), has been found a popular 
way of making deposits. tee Bs 


MICKLETON, N. J.—At the meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, Twelfth month 11, the 3d chapter of John was read as the open- 
ing exercise. 

An account of the General Conference held at Newtown in Eleventh 
month was given by Hannah A. Heritage, one of the delegates ; she 
made mention of some of the points given in the papers there read. 

Following this came the report of the Nominating Committee, which 
resulted in appointing the following officers : Peesident, Gideon Peaslee, 
vice-president, Martha White; secretary and treasurer, M. Elma 
Livezey. 

The 18th chapter of Janney's History was read, which proved to 
be the last one in Volume 1, and one of the most interesting chapters 
yet read, ; 

Benjamin C. Heritage recited a poem entitled ‘“‘ The Felon,” pictur- 
ing the life of a drunkard who in a fit of drunkenness meant to take the 
life of his wife, but the aim being untrue, the life of their son was sacri- 
ficed. 

A paper prepared and read by James G. Engle, on Peace and Arbi- 
tration, next claimed attention. He had classified his subject into three 
parts, the first as adopted years ago, he called, Physical Government, 
or that way of governing by strength alone ; those who were strongest 
physically won the battle; the present mode of governing he called 
Mental Government, but the one under which we should live is Spirit- 
ual Government, for if we loved our enemies as ourselves there would 
be no blood shed, difficulties would be peaceably settled. 

After the answering of the questions Martha Heritage read from 
the INTELLIGENCER a portion of ‘‘ Baptism of the Spirit,” by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

The items collected by Martha Engle contained much of interest, 
various subjects making up the budget of news. 7 

A review of the year’s work was read by the secretary, containing 
a brief account of the lives studied and papers read during the year. 
Meeting adjourned, after the appointments were announced, until First 
month 8. M. E. L., Secretary. 


HorsHAM, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its meeting 


| in the meeting-house on the afternoon of Eleventh month 28th. 


The usual silence being observed, the President opened the meeting 


| by calling for the minutes of the previous meeting. 


A Bible reading by Laura Stackhouse preceded an essay written on 
Elizabeth Parry, entitled ‘‘ Going Forward.’’ Some time was devoted 


James Q. Atkinson, and Charles Bond took part, emphasizing the right 
way of living, methods of doing good, and the importance of individual 
faithfulness, 
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A complete report of the General Association held at Newtown, Pa., 
was given by Jane K. Jarrett. 

Howard Hallowell then read from the life of George Fox, dwelling 
particularly upon his message—the Inner Light. 

‘** Books’? was the extract from Friends’ Discipline chosen by 
Martha Jarrett. 
Profitable remarks from Friends 
entitled ‘“* Queries,” by Laura Atkinson. 

Elizabeth Hallowell’s recitation ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ was followed 
by the report of the Executive Committee. 

After a large number had responded with sentiments the meeting 
adjourn to meet Twelfth month 26th. A. M. G. 


present followed the reading 


GREATER NEW YORK.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn was held on the evening of 
the 12th, at the Brooklyn meeting-house, Schermerhorn street and 
Boerum Place. The reports of the various committees evidenced the 
continued interest and good attention in al] branches. 

Daniel Gibbons read the paper of the evening, “‘ Spiritual and 
Ethical Culture.’’ An animated discussion followed, the general theme 
of the paper being supported. 

lhe subject for the next meeting, which will be held on the gth of 
First month at the Brooklyn meeting-house, will be ‘“ Inspiration.” 
Cornelia J. Shoemaker will prepare the paper. 

It was announced that the first of the socials would be held on 
Sixth-day evening of this week, at the home of W. T. Smith, 123 
Dierepont street, Brooklyn. 

Announcement was also made that the New Year's First-day 
festival would be held in Brooklyn on the evening of the 21st inst., and 
in New York on the Seventh of First month. 7. ee 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE satisfaction to be found in the open air is not often so pleasingly 
described as it is in a pretty little volume, “* With Feet to the Earth,’’ 
by Charles M. Skinner. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 
The out-door writers, like those of in-door, are liable to have defects ; 
some have mannerisms of style, some have “ fads’’ of taste or opinion, 
some want you to see beauties where—for ordinary observers—none 
exist, some are of the earth earthy rather in excess. But we find this 
author very agreeable; he has his positive opinions, and on the main 
question his enthusiasms, but he does not make them tiresome. His 
style is somewhat sententious and epigrammatic, but not too much for 
enjoyment by the sympathetic reader. 

The title of his book signifies the feet of the pedestrian applied to 
the highways and by-ways. He explains that he has enjoyed a number 
of long walks—across Canada, through the West and South, and in 
Europe. He makes a plea for travel ; “‘ tramps who idle,’’ he declares, 
** are worse than idlers who tramp,’’ and ‘‘ air and earth are tonics to 


mind, body, and morals.’’ “As walking is the most economical, it is 
the most neglected means of locomotion.’’ 


A friend has called our attention to the books of Egerton R. 
Young, of Toronto, Canada, and we very cheerfully respond to his sug- 
gestion to give some notice of them in the INTELLIGENCER. The 
author has been for many years a missionary among the Indians in 
British Columbia, and the writer of thi has twice had the pleasure of 
meeting him at the Indian conferences at Lake Mohonk. His books 
are five in number: “ By Canoe and Dog Train,” $1.25; ‘* Three 
Boys in the Wild North Land,” $1.25; ‘* Oowikapun, or How the 


Gospel Reached the Nelson River Indians,” $1.; ‘‘On the Indian | 


Trail,” $1.; ‘Stories from Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp 
Fires,’ $1.25. These titles suggest the character of the books. They 


are intended for young people's reading, are nicely illustrated, and— | 


what our readers will appreciate—are animated by a Christian feeling 
for the Indians. There is an abundance of spirited adventure, and out- 
door experience in them. E. R. Young is himself a Methodist; his 
mother, as he has mentioned, was a Friend. His books may be pro- 
cured, if there should be inquiry for them, through Friends’ Book As- 
sociation (15th and Race streets), this city. 


Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, have issued their fine “ Portrait 


Catalogue ”’ of their books, in a new form. They also send us their 
Holiday Bulletin of books suitable to the season, It contains many 
titles of interesting and timely works by the most prominent authors, 
chiefly American, 


Scribner's 
1898. Some of these are in the war line (of which there is much in 
all the magazines now), but there are also a continuation of the series 
of papers, “* The Workers,’’ by W. A. Wyckoff, a series on life at the 
Girls’ (why not Women’s ?) Colleges, Reminiscences by United States 
Senator George F. Hoar, and some further papers by Robert Grant on 
social life,-previous Ones by him were exceptionally sane and judicious 
on many points. 











Magazine announces many enterprising features for | 





A CHRISTMAS INCIDENT. 

YEARS ago, at Christmas time, there lived in the family of Edward 
T. Steel, of Philadelphia, a six-year old colored boy, ‘‘ Jim,’’ whose 
mother was a domestic in the family. Although Jim had not hung up 
his stocking, Santa Claus did not forget him, but spread out his presents 
at the foot of the scuttle ladder, not having time, as Jim thought, to 
come any farther down stairs. The little fellow was led up garret, and 
was so awe-struck by the number and value of the treasures, which 
included a sled, that for some minutes he was speechless ; then recov- 
ering his tongue, he said, ‘* Mammy! does you think Santa Claus knew 
I was colored ?”’ Ss. 


CHRIST THE SPIRIT. 


*« CHRIST in you the hope of glory,’’! 
Christ within the human heart; 
This our fathers felt to bless them, 

This was Mary’s ‘‘ better part!” 


Thus did Jesus in Judea, 
As He walked unto the end; 
Blessing each who thus received Him 
As a brother and a friend. 


And, O sweet and generous spirit, 
Be thou conscious to the mind 

Of each son and every daughter 
Of thy loving human kind. 


Thus our joys will be resplendent 
As we journey on the way ; 
And our heaven an awakening 
Unto everlasting day. 
1 Colossians I: 27. 


DAvip NEWPORT. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 
FROM THE TALMUD. 
IN Palestine long years ago— 
So runs the legend old— 
Where Kedron’s sparkling waters flow 
Across their sands of gold, 
And Mt. Moriah lifts his head 
Above the sunny plais, 
Two brothers owned—as one—’tis said, 
A field of golden grain. 


And when the autumn days had come 
And all the shocks and sheaves 

Stood waiting for the ‘‘ harvest home,’’ 
Among the withering leaves, 

The elder brother said one night, 
‘* I’m stronger far than Saul, 

My younger brother, ’tis but right 
That I should give him all 

These sheaves that grew upon the plain 
We own together, so 

I'll put with his my stacks of grain, 
And he will never know! ’’ 


Scarce had he left the sheaves of wheat 
When quietly there came 

Across the field with stealthy feet, 
And errand just the same— 

The younger lad who said, ‘‘ I see 
My brother Simon’s need 

Is greater far than mine, for he 
Hath wife and child to feed ; 

And so to him I Il give my sheaves, 
It is but right, I know— 

And he will never think who leaves 
These wheat stacks on hisrow!”’ 


Next morning when the brothers twain 
Began to count their store, 
Behold! each found his stacks of grain 
To number as before ! 
‘* Why! how is this?” in great surprise 
Each to himself then said— 
‘* T’ll watch to-night and see who tries 
These tricks when I’m abed! ”’ 
And so, half way across the plain 
They met—each one bent o’er 
With shocks and sheaves of golden grain 
To swell his brother’s store ! 


Good Saul and Simon! Would to-day 
More brothers might be found 
Who seek each other’s good alway, 
And in kind deeds abound. 
—B. E. E., in Youth's Companion. 
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CHESTNUT POSSIBILITIES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
From the Annual Report, Penna. Department of Agriculture, 1897. 
In the year 1803 Malthus published a work which in- 
culcated the idea that it was necessary a considerable 
portion of mankind should die prematurely in order to 
keep the human population within the limits which the 
earth could sustain. It may be true that in the distant 
future such a doleful condition will be regarded as the 
natural and necessary one, but it is in the very distant 
future. The fact is, we are barely on the edge of our ag- 
ricultural possibilities. By far the largest yields of the 
earth in the way of food supply await increasing know]l- 

edge and necessity. 

To illustrate—it is fair to estimate that there are upon 
this globe not far from one hundred and fifty thousand 
spiecies of flowering plants. On the one hand, the 
human family uses for food out of this vast host not over 
four hundred kinds. 


sonous Or noxious properties. 


[t is fortunate that upon so important a question we | 


are not left to conjecture. There are positive facts we 
can draw upon to support the statement that we are only 
on the edge of our possible food resources. For example, 
the island of Jamaica is probably no exception to the 
majority of tropical islands in its fertility. It would, if 
reduced to asquare, be only about seventy miles each way. 
Yet, after feeding its own population, it sends into the 
markets of the world about nine million dollars’ worth of 
fruit annually. A speedy and regular ocean service has 
made this fruit so common and so cheap in this country 
that we are fast coming to regard it as food rather than as 
aluxury. Now, with all the capacity for food production 
in that island, we must remember that of all the food pro- 
ducts which Jamaica to-day exports, the great bulk comes 


from plants which are not native to the island, but are in- 


troduced there. Its native flora furnished the greater part 
of the means of support to the large aboriginal population 
prior to the period of discovery, but is almost wholly 
unutilized now. I might say it is forgotten. It awaits re- 
discovery. 

Again, it is a fact which history will confirm that civil- 
ized man, so far as he has derived his food from the land, 
has done so almost entirely from the more fertile areas—at 
least deserts, with rare exception, do not, or have not, 
supported a dense population. It must, however, be re- 


membered that there are plants with wholesome, abundant | 


farinaceous seeds which are especially adapted to thrive on 
just such abandoned areas. The family of plants to which 
the weed known as ‘‘ lamb’s quarters ’’ belongs is of this 
character and some of the seed products have been utilized 
by the Indians from ‘‘time out of mind.’’ We have, 
furthermore, every reason to think that those plants are 
capable of as much and as speedy improvement in quan- 
tity and in quality of fruit as any of our other grains. 
There is a most important practical application of 
these statements. With these facts before us, with the real 
food-producing power of a host of plants, native and 
foreign, abso!utely unknown, what right have we to con- 
fine ourselves to a few standard grains, and then failing to 


derive the old time revenues from them, give up with the | 


desparing cry that ‘‘ farming don’t pay’’? There are many 
things, once done at a profit, that don’t pay now. The 
sucessful man in such an emergency seeks for something 
in his line of work that will pay. If a farmer, he looks 
about him for a newcrop. It is to this point that we have 
been leading. 

A walk through our cities during the autumn and early 
winter will show that large quantities of chestnuts are 
roasted and sold on the important corners. It will be ob- 


| produce. 


On the other hand, we know that | 
but a small proportion of the remainder contains any poi- | 


| out of the question. 








served all of these, or nearly all, are of the large kinds 
which we collectively call Spanish chestnuts. It is im- 
possible to give an exact estimate as to the quantity which 
are so sold. The suggestive fact is that most of them are 
imported. Is there any reason why they should be? 
Rather, is there not every reason why they should not be? 
Already a well-established market exists for more than we 
There is every reason to think that the demand 
for fine chestnuts would increase as it has for fine grapes, 
fine oranges, and fine mushrooms It is the invariable law 
that increase in demand comes with improvement in qual- 
ity. The mere fact that prices fall to such an extent that 
what at first is considered as a luxury becomes later to be 
regarded as a food, enlarges and steadies the demand and 
usually removes the product from an extravagant to a busi- 
ness basis. 

These remarks are suggested by a recent visit to the 
‘¢ chestnut orchard ’’ of Mr. Henry M. Engle. The hill- 
side, which, from across the Susquehanna, fronts the town 
of Marietta, is the scene of his operations. It will pro- 
bably be admitted by those who notice the place from a 
distance that any ordinary agricultural operations there are 
It certainly will be allowed by those 
who climb the rocky slope that its only natural production 
is the growth of timber. Mr. Engle found it covered with 
a growth of thrifty chestnut trees. These he cut down 
and allowed sprouts to arise from the stump. When the 
sprouts were a year old, into the best of them he placed 
grafts from the Paragon chestnut. His object being to 
graft a whole head of the sprout atonetime. Of course 
this implied as a subsequent operation keeping down all 
lateral branches below the graft, which was usually inserted 
at about two to four feet fromthe ground. Mr. Engle has, 
I believe, employed both whip and cleft grafting, but pre- 
fers the former. His methods involve no departure from 
rules well known and long practiced, except perhaps a little 
more care. The percentage of successful grafts will prob- 
ably be somewhat smaller than on the ordinary fruit trees. 

The rapidity of a graft on a sprout from a well estab- 
lished root is simply amazing. Fuller, in ‘‘ The Nut Cul- 
turist,’’ page 79, speaks of such a graft (under his obser- 
vation) which made during the first season a length of 
sixty five feet when the main stem and the lateral branches 
were counted. It all came from a single bud. 

A diameter of four inches is no unusual thickness for a 
paragon graft of as many years on a thrifty sprout. In 
that time it may be expected to be in good bearing. 
Professor Heiges reports that when he visited the chestnut 
orchard of Mr. Engle, ‘‘ trees grafted two years had as 
high as 35 buds, averaging three chestnuts per bur. Trees 
grafted four years had upward of 500 burs, by actual 
count.’’ It is to be remembered that this was on the 
ground capable of producing no other crop. This seems 
to be the proper place to say that when the chestnut tim- 
ber has been cut and the sprouts started which are to pro- 
duce such a crop of nuts, that if a notice be given to the 
county commissioners within one year of the date of clear- 
ing, of an intention to reforest the land, that the owner is 
entitled to a small State bounty for each acre, by act of 
June ist, 1887. (See Pamphlet Laws, page 287; see 
also Report of Department of Agriculture, Part II, 1895, 
Forestry, page 28.) 

The price of such nuts as the Paragon chestnut will of 
course vary foreach season. This year, in November, the 
writer paid for half a bushel at the rate of seven and one- 
half dollars a bushel. 

It may be fairly doubted whether it is best to attempt 


| growing chestnuts for market on this plan —that is, on the 
| 


forestry basis. Will one not obtain a larger yield of large, 
sound fruit if the trees be isolated (or at least not in close 
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clumps) and the ground beneath them kept clear of leaves 
and underbrush? This inquiry is suggested by the fact 
that such trees are less infested by fruit-desiroying insects 
than those in forests, and furthermore, that where the 
ground can be kept clean and clear of underbrush, one 
has a better chance of destroying a large percentage of 
worms which would become the insect parents of the fol- 
lowing year’s worms. 

Whether or not we could hope for an effectual protec- 
tion against these pests if all diseased chestnuts were 
promptly collected and burned is yet a question ; but there 
can be no doubt that such systematic destruction of the 
infested fruit would speedily decrease the quantity of fruit 
injured. There are early and late broods of chestnut 
worms. It would probably be wise to gather the fruit 
as soon as possible after it is ripe and keep it in a damp, 
cool place, whence all worms and diseased fruit could be 
removed and promptly destroyed. 

It is unfortunate that as described above, land 
otherwise worthless, can be made to produce a valuable 
crop of chestnuts after we have realized one profit on 
the timber. It would, however, be very unfortunate if it 
were supposed that such land only should be used for 
chestnut culture. The fact is that it might be made even 
more profitable to raise chestnut trees from the seed and 
graft them with the variety we desire to raise, and allow 
these trees to stand where they had room to spread and 
where they could be under our immediate care. The 
yield of some such mature trees is fabulous. I have in 
mind one tree, about seventy years old, still in its prime, 
with many years apparently ahead of it, which in one sea- 
eon bore thirty six dollars’ worth of fruit, besides what 
was used by the family of the owner. 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS IN ART. 


Beatrice Magill, in Swarthmore Phoenix. 


Any one who has made even the slightest study of the 
subject can tell at a glance whether a picture by one of 
the old masters belongs to the Dutch, Flemish, or Italian 
school, etc. Look, for example, at the recently acquired 
collection of pictures in the College halls. To an artist 
their first interest lies in their pictorial qualities, their 
beauty of form, strength of drawing and interpretation of 
character, charm of atmospheric effect, or mystery of 
light and shade. For all of these things the artist looks, 
and these beauties are not lost on the general public, if 
they have accustomed themselves to the study of pictures, 
if they have learned what to look for. 

But there is another aspect under which they may be 


studied, and that is in their relation to the life of the | 


people who have produced them. It has been said that 
no student can pretend toa knowledge of Italian history, 
especially of the period of the Renaissance, who has not 
studied the art of that age. 

How many people on first going into a gallery of 
paintings by the old masters feel lost ; they cannot under- 
stand what is before them ; they cannot adjust themselves 


| those of Holbein, 





to the artist’s point of view, which is all important. If 
we can do this by studying art in its relation to life how | 
much more interesting and comprehensible it becomes. 
Look, for example, at a little Dutch interior by Rem- 
brandt, in what does its poetry or its esthetic charm lie, 
and how is it an expression of Dutch life and character ? 
Perhaps you will say that it has no beauty, and I grant 
you that if you mean classic grace of form and line, it 
has none whatever; that is not what the Dutchmen, and 
Rembrandt as a representative Dutchman, cared for. But 
has it not a wonderful beauty of mysterious, but transpar- | 
ent, golden shadow ; and the way in which the important | 
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hates are seals out from the shadow, the transition 
from the mysterious tones of the background, where things 
are more felt than seen, to the glowing high lights, is not 
this poetic? It is pictorial, not literary poetry, Rem- 
brandt’s painting is not the art which tells a story and ap- 
peals to the mind rather than to the eye. He can never 
be accused of painting things for ‘*‘ what they mean rather 
than for what they look.’’ 

The love of beauty of light and shade rather than 
form, is a characteristic of the Dutch school, which comes 
from the peculiar conditions of Dutch life. In Holland, 
a cold northern country, we have not the open-air life of 
the South. The painter of the North loves the cozy 
homes, with their shadowy, picturesque interiors. Look 
at the old spinner by Nicolaes Maes, again we have the 
same characteristics. 

Others like Terburg in his ‘‘ Concert ’’ 
Meer, in his ‘* Necklace of Pearls’’; Pieter de Hooch, 
in his ‘* Dutch Interior,’’ show us the comfortable, orderly, 
picturesque interiors of the wealthier classes. In all of 
these pictures their chief claim to beauty lies in their 
management of light and shade, of atmosphere. In Pieter 
de Hooch, for example, look at the soft golden light that 
falls into the open door, at the glimpse of a sunny court 
beyond, how pleasant and cory it all is! 

The Dutch share this feeling for light and shade and 
color, rather than classic beauty of line, with one of the 
Italian schools, that of Venice, though it is manifested in 
a somewhat different way by the latter. The Venetians 
and the Dutch had certain conditions in common. 
Holland, a little country, much of which would be under 
water but for the dykes, and crossed and recrossed by a 
net-work of canals; and Venice, a city built on islands, 
with canals for streets; both have a very moist climate. 
Now in a moist climate the atmosphere softens the outlines 
of things, and they appear in masses rather than in lines ; 
whereas in a dry climate, like Florence, the clear-cut 
form is impressed on the eye. Consequently, in the 
Florentine school, composition and classic beauty of line 
are more insisted upon; in the Venetian and Nether- 
landish schools, color and light and shade. Compare the 
figures in a painting by Titian, Tintoretto, or Paolo 
Veronese, with those of Raphael or Andrea del Sarto, 
you will find far more classic elegance of form in the 
latter, but how much less of the glow and richness of life 
of the great Venetians. 

There is still another reason for this lack of beauty of 
form among the Dutchmen. They cared far more for 
character and individuality than for regularity of form 
and feature. And, caring for this, they went to nature as 
they saw it around them, preferring the real to the ideal. 
Among the Northern races there was much less personal 


; Van der 


| beauty than among the races of the South. 


The value which the men of the northern countries 
placed upon the development of the individual is shown 
in many lines, and art simply echoes the thought of the 
age and people. Where do we find such portraits as 
Durer, Rembrandt, Franz Hals, 
Rubens, Van Dyck ; for strength of character delineation, 
who can equal the great Dutchmen? Look at the portrait 


| of an old woman by Rembrandt, study that picture and 


you will feel that you are in the presence of a human 
soul, not a pictured face. A strong, gentle, sympathetic 
nature speaks to you from that canvas, you feel that you 
know something of that old woman’s sad history, she will 
never bea stranger to you again. No one can equal 
Rembrandt in this respect, in his interpretation of 
character he has gone far beyond any artist who ever 
lived. 

I have devoted myself more particularly to the Dutch 
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painters because it would be impossible to treat all schools 
in a short paper, and it seem to me that the Dutch school 
is the least understood and appreciated by all but artists. 


TENNYSON IN THE SOUTH DOWNS. 

W. H. Rideing, in North American Review. 
TENNYSON said, ‘‘ Somehow water is the element I love 
best of all four,’’ but in the recent Memoir he is also 
credited with saying that he ‘‘ never cared greatly for the 
sea on the south coast. It is nota grand sea, only an 
angry, curt sea.”’ 

Probably that was a view expressed before he became 
familiar with the locality, for though the Atlantic does 
not plunge against the Isle of Wight as against Cornwall 
and the West of [reland, he himself has proved how much 
power and enchantment the sea reveals from the downs. 
Let the weather be fair or foul, Nature is never dull from 
the vantage ground of those convexities which seem like 
the rind of the earth and give an illusion of vastness and 
openness beyond their actual area. Men striding on 
ridges and etched against the sky indeed seem ‘‘ as trees 
walking.’’ The wind rustling in the ear, the sheep bleat- 
ing, the sea churning among the boulders, the occasional 
bellowing of a steamer for a pilot, the swallows crying in 
their low flights and the gulls screaming give the only 
sounds. When the mist closes over the scene, a strange 
sense of being disembodied possesses us as we are lost in 
the impenetrable vapor, and the gulls pass over our heads, 
visible but for an instant as they float from obscurity into 
obscurity. 
seat of the elements and a witness to all their processes. 
The clouds roll and break against the cliffs like another 
sea, and sunbursts flashing from them leave a silver swath 
over the vexed and sombre billows. 
waterspout, whirling like a dervish, is no uncommon sight, 
and he who makes the downs his observatory becomes 
wise in all the phenomena of sea and air. Climbing them 
at night gives one the feeling of scaling the walls of 
heaven itself ; they slope like the sides of a pyramid, and 
the apex of the pyramid impales the stars. On sunny 
days the sea below is purple and every shade of blue and 


green that can be thought of, even (to use one of Tenny- | 


son’s own descriptions) ‘‘ like a peacock’s neck.’’ 

Rarely was there a visitor at Farringford that he was 
not brought up to the beacon and shown all these won- 
ders and beauties. Except in his closing years, the poet 
was found upon them in all weathers and at all seasons, 
and from them and the surrounding scenery he drew many 
of the landscapes of his poems. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 
The Voice, New York. 

THE political power of the press is just now the subject 
of considerable discussion among those who are supposed 
to wield that power. It will be recalled that the present 
mayor of Chicago was elected despite the vigorous oppo- 
sition of every daily paper in the city except one, and the 
next mayor of New York city had but one prominent daily 
on his side, and that espoused his cause in a very gingerly 
manner. What then has become of the supposed power 
of the press? 
ing themselves. 

The answer, as it seems to us, is to be found in the fact 
that the newspaper, especially the daily, has become a 
great commercial enterprise pure and simple, operated 


The old-time journalistic traditions survive in a way, but 
they are entirely dominated by the commercial principle. 
The newspaper holds itself in the same attitude as the law- 





In times of storm one seems to be at the | 


On sultry days a | the average newspaper ‘‘ boss’’ is worse because more ir- 


That is the question that editors are ask- | 
| close alongside the boat, I was impressed with its easy, 





yer who is ready to espouse either side of a fairly decent 
case according to the retainer placed in his hands. It is 
only a question of what will pay. The personal convic- 
tions of an editor count for nothing. The editor is very 
rarely his own master nowadays, being a mere tool in the 
hands of a stock corporation, and personal responsibility 
for the utterances of the paper are difficult to place. The 
control of the paper is vested first in the stockholders 
and second in the chief advertising patrons. Their inter- 
ests, not the interests of the public nor the rights of the 
readers, are the ones considered. About the only latitude 
now allowed to personal feelings and opinions is in the 
way of malice and spite and blackmail. The paper takes 
up its side in a politcal fight as a paid advocate would, and 
fights with as little regard for fairness, truth, and notions 
of honor as a lawyer would in acorporation case. ‘There 
are exceptions, but they are becoming fewer each year. 

We can name on the fingers of one hand the news- 
papers that we would with any confidence class among the 
exceptions. They would be probably the Springfield Re- 
publican, the Chicago Zimes-Hera/d, the Baltimore Sun, 
the Indianapolis Mews, and the Boston AHera/d, and we 
name even these with some fear and trembling for fear 
that closer readers of some of them may pick us up and 
show us that we have given honor where it is not due. 
Probably the Philadelphia Zedger and the New York 777- 


| dune under the management of the last two or three years 


should come next on the list ; and perhaps there are others 
with which we are not so familiar that ought to be included 
in preference to some of these. 

On the whoie, however, the press of the country is no 
more worthy of being followed and trusted than any other 
corporations that have no souls to save or lose. The 
political ‘* boss ’’ of the ordinary sort is bad enough ; but 


responsible. 


PACIFIC COAST GULLS. 
H. L. Graham, in Popular Science Monthly. 

To my right, to my left, overhead, everywhere, gulls, 
gulls, gulls! Big gray fellows standing on the wharf 
edge; white chaps, with black heads, flapping their long, 
black-tipped wings and making noises that could be 
likened only to creaky wheelbarrows! Such was my 
experience one day as I walked out on the pier at San 
Diego, California, to take the ferryboat across the bay to 
the charming Coronado peninsula. : 

Along the wharves and on the muddy flats left bare by 
the receding tide, the gulls were almost as plentiful and 
quite as tame as the English sparrows are on the North 
River piers at New York city. A half dozen sat on the 
bowsprit of a little coaster that was loading with freight 
and a few passengers for Los Angeles. Out in the harbor 


| the United States revenue cutter Monterey lay at anchor, 


ready for coaling up on the morrow. On her spars and 
flying all about her were scores of gulls, eagerly watching 
for some scraps of food that might be thrown from the 
galley. 

As our boat steamed across toward the opposite shore 
we were accompanied by quite an escort of these interest- 
ing birds, beautiful to look at in their almost entirely 
white coats. Watching the flight of one bird that came 


graceful movements ; every time the long, strong wings 
made a stroke the bird’s body seemed to rise as thuugh 


| breasting an invisible wave, the gull all the while turning 
with almost exclusive reference to commercial success. | 


its head from side to side as if looking for something. 
I thought of that strange belief, prevalent in certain 
localities, that gulls are the disembodied spirits of those 
who have lost friend or relative by drowning at sea. 
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‘‘ONLY A BUT AN’ A BEN.”’ 
Harper’s Bazar. 
To say that the ‘‘auld clay biggin’’ in which Robert 
Burns was born is humble and homely, even for a peas- 
ant’s thatched cottage, is to give an inadeqnate idea of 
the place to one who has never stood within it. The four- 
roomed,story-and-a-half Shakespeare house at Stratford-on 
Avon is commodious and more than respectable beside it. 

If chimmey, dresser, pantry, and bed-place were taken 
out of the ‘‘ but,’’ or kitchen, we should have a chamber 
measuring fifteen feet one way and sixteen the other. 
The projections I have enumerated contract the clear 
space to about ten feet. The floor is of flat stones, 
irregularly laid, and the insterstices are filled with mortar. 
The ‘‘ bed-place’’ is a niche in the wall opposite the 
chimney—a common feature in Scottish farmsteads and 
cottages. It is between three and four feet deep, and a 
trifle over five feet long, and is filled by a bed covered 
with a dark counterpane of homespun. The open front 
is protected by a coarse net-work of wire, as royal regalia 
and delicate works of art are shielded from lawless hand- 
ling. Blue curtains, that when closed, hid bed and 
occupants, are pulled back to reveal recess and furniture. 
Bedstead there is none, the bedding being laid upon a 
ledge of like material with the stone and plaster walls. 

The alcove is a darksome hole, even now that modern 
prejudice has cut a window of fair size in the front wall 
of the lowlyroom. All the daylight that made its way to 
the eyes of the new-born baby boy, one hundred and 
thirty eight years agone, stole in through an opening 
eighteen inches deep, filled with four six-inch panes of 
glass set in a heavy sash. This window looks out upon 
a grass-plot that then formed a part of the ‘‘sma’ croft’’ 
tilled by ‘‘ William Burns, Farmer,’’ as he is described 
upon the family grave in Alloway Kirk-yard. 

‘*A but an’ a ben’’ was the thing in cottage archi- 
tecture at that date. This ben is an uninteresting room, 
nothwithstanding our arbitrary plenishings of cots and 
pallets for the ‘‘hantle’’ of juvenile Burnses. It is 
separated from the but by a square hall, four by five feet 
square. Into this the front door, set in the exact middle 
of the house, opens. It is doubled-leaved, and a 
wrought-iron hook, eighteen inches long, made fast to 
the wall, when hasped, kept one-half of it shut, leaving 
the other free for the coming and going of family and 
friends. The house is flush with the village street, and 
was formerly secured against intruders by a latch, above 
which a bit of wood was stuck at night so it could not be 
lifted from without. 


Jesus has a test for the loyalty of his followers which 
towers above every test: ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’ Words will not answer with him who looks 
upon the heart, where, concealed from mortal gaze, lie 
the springs of action. It is not the province of the be- 
liever to judge a fellow Christian in respect of motive, 
but it is a privilege to discern fruits. Men do not gather 
grapes from thorn. bushes, nor figs from thistles.— Christian 
Herald 





Ir is they who deny themselves who shall not be denied; 
they who labor on earth who shall rest in heaven; they 
who bear the cross who shall wear the crown; they who 
seek to bless others who shall be blessed. —Dr. Guthrie. 





WE cannot dream ourselves into such spiritual attain- 
ments ; we can only forge them out for ourselves in most 
heroic, patient, and persistent striving, with the earnest 
use of the means of grace.—/. R. Miller. 








| ESTHER TUTTLE PRITCHARD'’S VISIT. 


A SOMEWHAT different color is given to the story of Esther 
Tuttle Pritchard’s visit to Whittier, in a letter which she 
has written, she says: 

‘«That I visited the poet Whittier on a ‘social 
religious ’ visit some twenty-five years ago is true, and it 
is a spot in my life’s history illumined with peculiar in- 
terest. That I appeared upon the scene with the startling 
announcement, ‘ I have a concern for thee,’ is surely past 
belief, by those who know me. That the phrase is ‘ quaint’ 
goes without saying, and too quaint for any period of my 
life. The whole story savors so strongly of the eccen- 
tric that I must regret its circulation. A strong bond 
existed between Whittier and a maternal uncle of mine, 
whose heroic efforts for the liberation of the poor slaves 
were scarcely less noted than those of Levi Coffin. His 
name introduced me into the home of the poet, and once 
there, conversation turned naturally, as I had desired, into 
the channel of doctrine and experience. I had expected 
to find Whittier reticent on these topics, but on the con- 
trary he was communicative, and I by no means did all the 
talking. I have never for a moment regretted that I went, 
always feeling that I could more safely leave the result 
with the Master, than I could have taken the consequences 
of disobedience to apprehend duty.’’ 


MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. 


Ir is scarcely questioned, apparently, in England, that there is an in- 
creasing tendency in the Established Church toward the Church of 
Rome. The gains made by the latter among the clergymen and lay 
members are quite noticeable, and the strengthening of the ‘‘ High 
Church ” section—the party nearest the Catholic church in views and 
practice—has been going on for a long time. A correspondent of a 
London journal, writing from Gloucester (England), describes the pro- 
cessions in the streets, by which the (Established) churches there en- 
deavored to collect audiences for a “ mission’ series of meetings. 
Three of them, he says, ‘‘ organized processions to go through the 
streets, bearing aloft crosses and lanterns. The clergy and curates 
who composed them wore vestments, which are illegal according to 
the Church of England statutes. Proceeding at a funeral pace, chant- 
ing the litany or some hymn, they created a spectacle which was well 
calculated to draw together a large congregation of impressed sight- 
seers.”’ 


UNREST is reported among the Catholic priesthood of France, and 
a considerable movement toward the Protestant faith. Within the 
last few years some fifty French priests and monks have left 
the Church of Rome, of whom about thirty have entered the 
Protestant ministry, and the remainder have entered civil life. And 
it appears from the Chretien Francais, the newly established monthly 
organ of the ‘‘ Evangelical Reform in Catholicism,’’ edited by a 
‘* group of priests,” that this by no means represents the extent of the 
movement. They say: ‘‘ We reckon adherents in almost all the dio- 
ceses of the Church of France, in all ranks of the clergy, in several 
monasteries and communities. We have even received sympathetic 
assurances from a highly placed member of the hierarchy. More than 
twenty priests and monks ’—this refers to a more recent period than 
the figures above given—‘‘ have burst the bonds that retained them in 
the Roman Church, in order to preach the Gospel freely. Others, 
more numerous, think they can still remain within its communion, and 
that the reform will come from the bosom of Catholicism.” 

The case of the curé at Plomion, in the diocese of Soissons, named 
Phillipot,-has attracted attention. He preached a sermon which was 
considered to countenance Protestantism, was tried, published his 
‘* Profession of Faith,” a broad and earnest document, but was ‘‘ de- 
prived”’ of his place. It is said that there are many like him among 
the younger priests. 
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DISCUSSING the recent expression (at Chicago) of prominent Bap- 
tist ministers on baptism, the Oxé/ook says there is no inclination in the 
Baptist body to surrender their definition of what baptism is,—#. ¢., 
immersion. ‘ They all hold,” it says, ‘‘ and hold as strongly as ever, 
the doctrine that Apostolic baptism was a symbolic expression of /re- 
pentance and faith, and that to baptize infants who can neither repent 
nor exercise faith is a change of the original ceremony from its original 
purpose. Historical scholarship abundantly confirms this contention. 
Infant baptism was unknown in the Apostolic Church, It was introduced 
into the Church at a post-Apostolic date. It has completely changed 
the significance of the rite. The change can be justified only on the 
ground that no rite is of the essence of Christianity, and that the same 
spirit of Christian liberty which allowed the Christian Church to dis- 
pense with circumcision allows it to change baptism from a symbolic act 
of faith by a penitent to a symbolic act of consecration by a parent.” 

And if, then, so great a liberty of change has been exercised, why 
not the liberty of omitting the changed rite itself ? 


Our brethren of the churches have a stock of ‘‘ stories ”” which they 
enjoy telling, some of which illustrate rather effectively features of the 
‘* pastoral ’’ system. The Presbyterian of Philadelphia relates this: 

‘*A certain young preacher went down from Princeton to Philadel- 
phia to preach in a vacant church. He was one of those extremely 
flowery preachers who sometimes dazzle rhetoretically the tender souls 
of the younger members of the congregation, and the elders of the 
church were besieged to have him down again. They at length con- 
sented ; but, alas! they had forgotten his name. So they wrote to one 
of the seminary professors, saying: ‘ Please send us that floweret, 
streamlet, rivulet, starlight man to preach for us next Sabbath. We 
have forgotten his name, but we have no doubt you will be able to 
recognize him.’ He was recognized. 
minister of the church.” 


He was sent. He became 


IT does not seem that any substantial progress has been made in'the 
missions in Africa begun by the zealous Bishop Taylor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, about ten years ago. Bishop Hartzell, the recent 
successor of Bishop Taylor, has made his first tour of the missions, 
and has reported on them. Within the ten years fifty stations have 
been opened, and eighty-eight missionaries sent from foreign countries, 
most of them from America. Bishop Hartzell states that “ the results 
have, as a whole, been disappointing,’’ and he gives the following facts. 
The expenses of the stations were far beyond anything anticipated, and 
many of the missionaries sent out proved themselves unfit for their 
work. Only thirteen of the eighty-eight persons sent out ten years 
ago are now in the field—four preachers, one layman, and eight wo- 
men. Some have gone to other churches, but most of them have re- 
turned home. Of the fifty stations opened, twenty-nine are said to be 
octupied, but of the twenty-nine ‘‘ fully one-half are doing but little.”’ 

As to the outcome of the industrial work, Bishop Hartzell states 
that coffee raising was depended upon largely as a source of income, 
but of the 45,000 or 50,000 coffee trees planted, ‘‘ scarcely 15,000 
have been saved from being choked to death by grass and bushes,’’ and 
that after careful inquiry at the twenty-nine stations now occupied, he 
finds that the total amount of coffee sold will not exceed $200 worth. 


— fs maa 

Dr. C. A. BrIGGs, discussing, in an article oon cil we have 
already quoted, the progressive movement of the Presbyterian body, 
from the Westminster Assembly’s hard and fast system, says : 

‘The Directory for Worship is nominally a standard for the Pres- 
byterian Church, but really not so—for few Presbyterian ministers pay 
any attention to it. Every one leads the worship of his congregation 
in his own way. A strong and irresistible tendency toward a more 
liturgical service has so prevailed in the Church of Scotland that a 
large proportion of the churches use a liturgy with but little if any free 
prayers. Large numbers of Presbyterian congregations in this country 
use more or less liturgical form. Few pay any attention to the order 
of worship in the Directory. The Westminster Form of Government is 
adhered to in the main; but the Westminster divines built it on the 
divine right that it was prescribed in the New Testament—a theory 
which has been abandoned by all intelligent Presbyterians. 
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‘“‘ No one can intelligently study the Westminster Assembly and its 
documents in their historic setting without seeing that the Presbyterian 
Church has drifted so far away from them that it is an inconsistent and, 
indeed, untenable situation. It must either react to the original his- 
toric position of the Westminster Standards, or it must throw over the 
standards and make new standards which really express the worship, 
doctrine, polity, and discipline of the Presbyterians of our day.” 


Dr. THEODORE L. CUYLER, of Brooklyn, writes strongly upon the 
neglect of proper observance of the first day of the week. He says, as 
to the attendance at church, that there is increasing difficulty in getting 
people there more than once in the day. In 
this is found to be the case. 


, multitude of churches ” 
‘“* Various Gevices,”’ he says, “ are re- 
sorted to, such as musical ‘ praise services,’ special courses of sermons, 
etc.; but it is still true that churches which once were well attended in 
the evening are now attended by a handful Half a day for the gospel 
of eternal life they consider quite enough ; what Mr. Gladstone calls 
* the oncers’ are fast becoming the majority.” 

Dr. Cuyler adds the testimony sent him by ‘‘ a very clear-headed 
and faithful pastor in a country parish not very far from one of the 
largest cities in Massachusetts. He says that he has visited freely and 
faithfully among the whole community, interested himself in the people, 
got their children to the Sunday-school, and been kindly received in 
their houses. But he says ‘ the great majority of the people do not 
come to church. It is not from lack of friendly feeling toward me, but 
it is from pure worldliness, They want to go elsewhere, and do other 
things or lounge at home over the Sunday newspapers. The lower 
element—the decidedly evil minded element—I do not take into the 
account. People who belong to the reputable class have come to re- 
gard the Sabbath as a day of general convenience for all sorts of things 
which they cannot well attend to on the six working days. The chil- 
dren are sent to Sunday-school until they are old enough to do as they 
choose, and then they are likely to join their elders in remaining away 
from church. Christians are too easily led into this secularization of the 
Sabbath—beginning very commonly with family visiting. This is fatal 
to church-going.” 


THE extraordinary activity of the chief European nations in respect 
to their foreiga affairs is noticeable. Spain’s war in Cuba, and in the 
Philippine Islands (the latter not entirely ended, it seems) ; Germany’s 
seizure of land in Cnina, and “demonstration” against Hayti; the 
imminent danger of a conflict between French and English forces in 
Western Africa; the wars carried on by England, in Central Africa, 
and on the India frontier,—these have lately furnished almost daily 
items in the news reports. 

As to the campaign in India, a despatch from London on the 11th 
says: All the forces of General Sir William Lockhart, the British 
commander on the Indian frontier, have deen withdrawn to the Bara 
Valley for the wioter. Thus the largest and best equipped force ever 
assembled in India has failed, and the whole work will have to be 
repeated in the spring. About 1,400 officers and men killed or wounded. 
35,000,000 rupees spent, and British prestige weakened on the frontier 
are the items to be charged to the campaign. 

THE United States House of Representatives passed the Pension Ap- 
propriation biil, on the roth inst., carrying a total of $141,263,880. Dur- 
ing the debate Mr. Dingley, Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, predicted that the revenues will equal the expenditures before 
the close of this fiscal year, (Sixth month 30, next), and that there 
will be a surplus of $10,000,000 in the fiscal year ending Sixth month 
30, 1899. 

J. W. Foster, in charge of the Bering Sea negotiations, has taken 
up the general subject of trade relations with Canada, and on the roth 
had a consultation with a delegation of prominent fish merchants from 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. The fish-catching interests of eastern 
Massachusetts are opposed to treaty arrangements with Canada which 
will let in fish from that country more freely. 











THE mother of the President, Nancy Alison McKinley, whose ex- 
treme illness was noted last week, lingered until the morning of the 
12th instant, when she died. The President was with her, having re- 
turned to Canton from Washington, on the 7th instant. The funeral 


took place on the 14th. 


THE attack upon the Civil Service laws planned by certain Repub- 
lican members of Congress, under the leadership of Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
was begun in a caucus of about sixty members of the House on the 
11th instant. There were seventy-nine signatures to the call for the 
caucus, ‘‘ The speech making,” a dispatch says, ‘‘ was general; in a 
majority of cases the statement was made that there was no popular 
desire for a repeal of the law, but that there was a feeling that the prin- 
ciple of civil service had been extended beyond what was contemplated 
and that the abuse of office hunting that prevailed prior to the passage 
of the Civil Service act is now equalled’’ by having the occupants of 
the places too permanent and too secure. “ The bulk of opinion 
seemed to be in favor of limiting the operations of the law to employés 
of the departmental service at Washington whose salaries range from 
$900 to $1,800 per annum, the railway mail clerks and letter carriers 
in the large cities.” 


A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION is to be held in Louisiana, and it 
appears that the right of suffrage in that State is likely to be much 
abridged. In making nominations for members-at-large, at Baton 
Rouge, on the gth inst., the Democratic convention adopted resolu- 
tions pledging the party, among other things, ‘‘to such a qualification 
of the suffrage that shall forever hereafter guarantee that the govern- 
ment of Louisiana shall be entrusted to her intelligent white citizens.” 
This would indicate that it is intended to disfranchise the negroes 
entirely, by some of the indirect but effective devices employed in 
other Southern States, and to cut off illiterate whites, also. 

THE condition of the people in the Yukon region continues to 
attract attention, and is likely to do so still further. An Indian runner 
has reached the coast from Dawson City, and reports that when the 
last steamboat reached there in October short of supplies, nearly a 
thousand men left the camp in an effort to make their way over the 
It is an- 
nounced from Washington that Secretary Alger (War Department) 


mountains. They were poorly supplied with provisions. 
has decided to use steam snow locomotives to open and maintain 
communication between the outside world and the Klondike country. 
He has authorized a company to ship the machines to Alaska, and 
make the effort to get through to the interior. 
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IT is announced at Washington that the present Tariff law will not 
be changed in any of its provisions as to the rates of duty on imported 
goods, at the present session of Congress. The Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee have reached a general understand- 
ing to this effect. They feel that it is desirable to avoid what is known 
as tariff tinkering. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE new United States ambassador to England, John Hay, is reported 
very popular. He has declined, it is stated, over fifty invitations to 
make public speeches, since he reached his post, a few months ago. 
The correspondent of the New York 7ridune says he is ‘‘ accepted by 
literary audiences in London as the real successor of Lowell, who 
taught the English how to make after-dinner speeches. His speech 
this week (8th inst.) before the Omar Khayyam Club is described by 
veteran members as the best ever delivered ’’ before that body of ad- 
mirers of the Persian poet. 


—lIt is believed that the lull in the excitement in Austria- Hungary 
isS only temporary. Baron Gautsch, the new Prime Minister, has not 
accomplished anything substantial in the reconciliation of the opposing 
demands of the Czech and German parties. The present Reichsrath 
is not to meet again for three months, and probably will not re-assemble 
atall. The ‘‘ break-up” of the empire is predicted by many. 


—Professor William R. Brooks, of Smith Observatory, Geneva, 
New York, reports the observation of a great group of sun spots ap- 
proaching the centre of the sun’s disc. The group is visible to the 
naked eye through the smoked glass, and may be well defined with 
small telescopes. Measurements made by Professor Brooks show this 
vast solar disturbance to be 100,000 miles in length. 


—Members of the Dawes Indian Commission have been sum- 
moned to Washington to confer with Secretary Bliss and the Indian 
Committees of Congress. General Armstrong has arrived and ex- 
presses the opinion that the time has come for Congress to take the 
management of affairs in the Indian Territory in its own hands and 
legislate accordingly. 

—The Dominion Cabinet will consider a proposal to amend the 
criminal code so as to prohibit continuous bicycle races. The race in 
New York last week is the cause for opposition to such events in 
Canada. 


—Janet Carlyle Hanning, sister of Thomas Carlyle, the author, 
and the last member of the family, died on the 13th, at the residence 
of her son-in-law in Toronto, aged 85 years. 


—The act of the Ohio Legislature giving damages to persons 
assaulted or killed by mobs has been declared unconstitutional by the 
Circuit Court in Cleveland. 


—The artist who designed the very striking cover page of Scribner's 
Magazine for this month, Maxfield Parrish, is the son of Stephen Par- 
rish, the well-known artist, and grandson of the late Dillwyn Parrish. 


—Lieutenant Peary, the Arctic explorer, has been very warmly re- 


NOTICES. 

*.* Magazines Wanted.—The Beach Street 

( Philadelphia) Third-day Evening Mission is in 
great need of good literature, and the manage 
ment especially desires to obtain regularly a few 
copies of Youths’ Comp inion, Harper's Weekly, 
or other publication of this sort. It is hoped 
that some friends who subscribe for these may 
be willing to pass them on when they are done 
with them. If each First day the issue of two 
weeks previous were mailed to Mary B. Paxson, 
829 N. Broad Street, Philad’a, it would be 
placed on the tables of the reading room on 


the following Third-day, and after being read | 


and greatly appreciated there, would again be 
passed on to some poor home in the neighbor 
hood The monthly magazines would also be 
> 
of use 
*.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month ox 
cur as follows : 


Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 


>? 
«+35 


* * TI 
* , ; a 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 


Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting 


house at ‘ hester, on First-day, Twelfth month | 
Subject: Temperance. | 


19, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 


CHARLES PALMER, ( lerk 


he next Conference under the care of 


*,* The First-day evening meetings (Phila- 


| delphia) this month, are held at 17th Street and 


Girard Avenue, at 7 30 o'clock. Let Friends 
feel that this is their own meeting just as much 
as if at their nearest meeting-house. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meetings the coming month : 

TWELFTH MONTH : 
19. Woodlawn, and Park Avenue, Balt. 
26. Aisquith St., Balt., and Washington. 
JoHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

TWELFTH MONTH: 
19. Green Street, at 10.30 o’clock. 
Fairhill, at 3.30 o’clock. 
First MONTH, 1808: 
2. Spruce Street, at 10.30 o’clock. 
16. West Philadelphia, at 11 o'clock. 
30. Reading, at 10.30 o'clock. 
CHAS. E. THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


THE English sparrows are said to be decreas- 


| ing in numbers in New York Ctiy. 





ceived in London,—as much so as was Dr. Nansen. 


Publishers’ Department. 


*,* The Graduation Day Exercises of Peirce 
School are not only important events to the persons 
who, upon that occasion, publicly receive the di- 
ploma of the institution, but they are also of inter- 
est to the general public from the high character of 
the speakers who participate. Patton, Carnegie, 
Depew, Harrison, Reed, Blouet, Dixon, Roosevelt 
constitute a galaxy of names. This year the annual 
address will be given by Hon. James H. Eckels, 


Comptroller of the Currency, and the address to 


Graduates by Doctor St. Clair McKelway, of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. The exercises will be held on the 
evening of the 17th, in the Academy of Music. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 


| for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 


THE WHITTIER 
N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZARD, Prop. 
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figures given 


Right seiiiciane ail bine. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 


announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1898 Read the 


INTELLIGENCER AND 


Besides breaking. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


JOURNAL one year, with any of the per 


imount stated ‘‘ for both 


WHEEKLIES 
Periodicals 
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Periodical 
The C 


nlinue 
The Independent, ($3) 
Harper's Weekly, ($4 

Union Signal, ($1), 

The Outieak. (3), 

Sci American, ($3),... . 


entury Mag 
rs Magazine 
Popular Science Monthly, ($5), 
The Forum, (#3) 

North Ameri 

Nichol 


Review of 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


entific 


Harper's Bazz $ 
larper's | azar, (34 in Review, ($s), 
Journal of Education, (#2.50) 
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1 We 
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British Friend, (6s. 6d 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


lo. 1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS. | 


With Extracts from her Journal, and | The watch repairing done here is the very 
Selections from her Writings.’ | best work and we try to make the watches we 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, | mend keep better time than ever before. Give 
$1.00, postage paid. | us a call 
For Sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Watches Repaired: Best Work 


GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED., 


Royal Blue Line to New York, 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world, 
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> Suggestions in Silks. 


a 


The Silk Department is very prolific 
of Holiday suggestions these days, and 
money spent in it will be well spent. 
Multiply any of these prices by fifteen 
(yards) and learn the total cost of a 
beautiful present for any woman. 


New Black Taffetas, best make procurable 
in Europe. Three 24, 
and 27 inches wide, at 75 cents and 
$1.00 per yard. Each with the right 
rustle and lustre for good wear. 


numbers—23, 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


The heaviest grade of one-yard wide White 
Japan Silk, or Natural Habutai, on sale 


to-day, at 58 cents. J —— 


Ten different combinations of Satin-barred 
French Plaid Silks are here 
85 cents. 


All-silk Black Gros-grains, with 


broken plaids of Cannele weave, 
new and chic, 22 inches wide 


to day, at 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City, 
Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety end} THE BOSTON BINDER 





black 
juite 
, at $1.00. 
The desirable neat and medium figures in 

the best quality of Black Indias are here 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 
postage. Postage 


Friends’ Book Association 
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OF PHILADELPHIA. | 
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s Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 

Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Materials, 


stamps accepted. 


Artists 


Kindergarten, School Supplies. 





' matter at the end of the year. 
MOCHA 


Rae AND JAVA 


BEST InN THE WORLD, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets. | 
BIGSTORE. 10% & MARKET. 


25 cents, including | 


| Bind your papers, and have a volume | 
| of over 1000 pages of valuable reading | 
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at 75 cents. 

Three numbers of Black Duchesse, much 
below regular value, on sale to-day, ex 
tremely brilliant and extra heavy quali 

ties, at $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50. 

Mail orders receive prompt and 

accurate attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Department ‘‘C.”’ 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


RALABABABBABRABBAARALRAE ESM DMM 


i a 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila, Pa. 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than eny other brand. 





























Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


J. L JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT 8rt., PHILA. 


MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loazs negotiated on Real Estate 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





RENTS, SALES, 












Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
peed of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE. Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszrx WEBSTER, Wx. WERSTEE, 
Presi 












Wituiam B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa'a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Mantel! Ornaments 


New and Beautiful Colors. 





Lamps in Wrought Iron. 






Gilt Plates and Dresden Pottery. 


Handsome in design 
Rich in color and decoration 







A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second St. 


Between Chestnut and Market, 
Philadelphia 













FRI ENDS’ INTELLIGEN CER AND JOURNAL. 





| oo RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


William S. Ingram, 


| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. A 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, et 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 


President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
. fa _ {Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John 
Executive Committee : | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a oe from me on of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department. JOSEPH SHBROOKES Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 
tual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of 
over 34% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | es AR D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T R TRU IST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe 7 Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 


DREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't ALBERT ATLEE JACKB8ON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasu 








MANAGERS: 
EFTINGHAM B Sqaaee, GEORGE ee BISPHAM, ISAAC es CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROW WILLIAM H JOHN C. SIMS, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. BGOWEN, PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINGOR, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACO. 
WILLIAM H. IENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 
John C. Hancock & Co., 


Weebster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the “* Unabridged.” 
Invaluable in the Home, School, and Office. 


The Choicest 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. B. B.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 











CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, ee Christmas Gift 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila, Se ar 

F The Best for ‘Practical Use 

EUGENE E. NICE, | BECAUSE 


Words are easily found. Pronunciation is 
easily ascertained. Meanings are easily 
learned. The growth of words is easily 
traced, and because excellence of quality 
rather than superfluity of quantity charac- 
terizes its every department. 


PAINTS, 


and 274 South Second St., Phila. 





272 


wr Specime n pages sent on applic ation to 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
-AUTION. Do not be deceived in 
——————————= buying small so-called 
Vebster’s Dictionaries.’” 1) authentic 
idgments of Webster s International Diction 


=) in the various sizes bear our trade-mark on 
the front cover as shown in the cuts. 


5588 





handsome!~ 2 
Maria P Blackburn 
249 Hoffman St 
INGRAM’S FINE B 
PRICE, 8 NTY FIVE CENTS EACH 


If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 

dress we will pay the expressage. 

$1 North Second Street, 
PHILAD’A, PA. 


A fine lot 
Cannisters, 
Queen’s Juby 
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